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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales, Old and New, with other lesser Poems. By 
Edward N. Shannon. 8vo, circ. 430. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co.; Dublin, Machen. 

To be able to cast a long look back, and claim 
a prophetic character from the fulfilment of 
early predictions, is the utmost pride of the 
Critic; for it proves at once his impartiality, 
his taste, and his judgment. It may be a boast 
to say so, but we feel this pride in no ordinary 
degree, and would desire no other test of the 
value of our Jabours during five-and-twenty 
years, so much as a complete Retrospect of the | 
Literary Gazette, and a Return of those Persons | 
and Productions whose advent and first ap- | 
pearance were greeted by it with promises of | 
future success and fame ; or declared to be fruit- | 
less aspirations, destitute of the qualities es- 
sential to achieve a victory. In the sciences, 
in literature, in sculpture, in painting, in mu- 
sic, in acting, in all the various ways by which 
mankind endeavour to distinguish themselves, 
publicly, above their fellow-men, and within the 
scope of its opinions, it boldly and proudly ap- 
peals to these opinions, and asserts that the 
events, in an unequalled proportion of instan- 
ces, have borne them out to the utmost letter. 
The individuals of whom it spoke highly have 
turned out great men; those of whom it spoke 
in moderate terms have remained in statu; and 
those whose hopes it was reluctantly compelled 
to darken have sunk into oblivion. And the 
same applies to works, speculations, plans, de- 
signs, and efforts: as it said it would be with 
them, so have they succeeded or failed. 

Having thus blown our own trumpet with a 
most complacent flourish, and by the blast chal- 
lenged attention to our general merits, we ad- 
vance to the present volume and its author, as 
one case in point (handsomely acknowledged 
at page vi.), and, indeed, the motive of our un- 
usual air, ‘Twenty-one years ago, “ Arnaldo” 
and “ Giuseppino” (the name now changed to 
“Gaddo”) were first published anonymously, 
and warmly praised by the Literary Gazette.* 
Itintimated that the true spirit of Byron be- 
longed to the writer, and prophesied his future 
eminence. . The long period has elapsed in 
which we heard no more of him, nor knew of 
his existence ; and we had set him down in the 
tablet of our memory as one of the few whose 
début we had hailed with the cheer of encou- 
ragement, but whom the cares of the world, 
or death, had prevented from following up the 
pursuit of their bright career: their early pro- 
mise consumed in one brief blaze of uncon- 
tinued fire. This volume has relieved our 
mind, and realised our expectations! 

A well-written preface discusses the question 
of poetic imitation in an excellent manner; and | 
explains the circumstances and nature of the | 
succeeding compositions, viz., the two poems | 
formerly published, ‘‘ Gerbino,” a tale from | 
Boccaccio, dramatic scenes, ballads, sonnets | 
(English and Italian), songs, short poems, and | 


| 











* We do not mean to hold that severity on early ef- 
forts always crushes a truly vigorous mind; on the con- 
trary, we believe that Jeffrey’s caustic criticism on By- 
ton’s Hours of Idleness, by rousing his spirit to retali- 
ation, contributed much (in conjunction with the club- 
foot) towards making him the poet he became. 


specimens ofa Translation of the Divine Co- | 


medy of Dante, occupying some seventy-six 
pages. It quotes an extract of a letter from 
the late Lord Holland to the author, in reply 
to one addressed to his lordship relating to the 
proposed translation of Dante, and in which 
that admirable judge of Italian, as well as of all 
other poetry, writes: “ Your original poems 
shew so much fertility of thought, and so play- 
ful and powerful an imagination, that you 
ought not to devote yourself to so long and 
laborious a task as the translation of Dante, 
which though it requires, no doubt, many of 
the other qualifications of a scholar and poet, 
does not afford an unfettered scope to those 
two particular faculties.’’ In the compliment- 
ary part of this extract we cordially agree; and 
we are further convi:ced, that if the noble lord 
had lived to read the portions of the Divine 
Comedy included in the present volume (and 
we presume the whole famous poem, about to 
appear separately), he would have expressed 
his great satisfaction that Mr. Shannon had 
felt strong enough, in his ardent desire, to dis- 
regard his judicious and friendly advice. The 
Introduction to the “ Inferno” founds the trans- 
lator’s attempt on a just, though severe, criticism 
on Cary’s performance: but we shall reserve 
all we might have to say on this matter till we 
have the “ Hell” complete before us, only stating 
that there is talent enough to warrant its ap- 
pearance as soon as possible; whilst we take a 
glance at the other pieces which are new to us 
and the public. Yet they are not all so; for 
though previously unacquainted with the fact, 
we observe that the popular songs, ‘‘ My heart’s 
in the Highlands,” and “ The flaming O’Flan- 
agans,” sung with so much applause by poor 
Power in O' Flanagan. and the Fairies, are written 
by Mr. Shannon. We are thus brought to the 
Boccaccio tale; from which, familiar as it is to 
every reader in some shape or other (4th novel, 
4th day), we shall content ourselves with quoting 
the passage which describes the fate of the be- 
loved heroine whom her princely lover is en- 
deavouring to rescue from her Moorish abduc- 
tors. It is a noble picture :— 
“‘ Now speed the arrowy volleys; and from high 

Iluge stones are hurl’d and whizzing javelins fly, 

And spears are cross’d with spears in sudden fray, 

And sword and scimitar are fiercely wielded, 

On either part are deeds besecming well 

War's sturdiest minions ; yet while many fell, 

Though long the strife, ’twas vain, for neither yielded, 

Nor quail’d at urgent death. At length the slaughter 

Fails in its over-toil; the troubl’d water, 

Vex’d but with human wrath, less bloody flows 

Between the barks. With speedier ruin, now, 

See, the impatient prince assails his foes! 

Beneath the huge ship's side his followers tow 

A barge with flaming pitch and faggots laden : 

Tis thus he hopes to win the royal maiden 

From those for whom all hope of flight is o’er. 

Hark! they demand a parley; and once more 

He sces his love—they lead her to the prow, 

Weeping, sweet lady, ah, how bitterly! 

While thus their leader spake: ‘ We give her thee, 

Such as we can, such as thy faith should have : 

Take her!’ In vain her shrieks for mercy crave; 

In vain for aid !—the murderer's steel is rais’d : 

He strikes—Oh, God, she dies! Oh, fearful sight 

To meet a lover's view—that lover’s name 

The last half-utter’d accent of her lip, 

Ere thence the heart-blood gushing chok’d its tone! 

And see! those red hands from the hostile ship 

Have flung that beauteous corse into the wave! 

But never yet were sainted refies won 

With such devotion, as that form was seiz’d 


Ere it could sink within its briny grave. 

Oh, then the heart-quake shook him, and the blight 
Deadlier than death! He starts up with a rage 
Wilder than madness, closer war to wage; 

And, grappl’d to the foe, he soon is seen 
Hewing his path from reeking deck to deck, 
Follow’d full well; but ere with falchions keen 
He and his band could reap their fill of death, 
The sheeted fire mounts quickly from beneath, 
To close the scene whose horrors are at full. 
They part with little spoil. The blazing hull 
Was quickly charr’d, with all its blacken’d dead, 
Down to the hissing wave, a smoking wreck. 
Sad victory for those who had so boldly bled !” 


The Crazed Maid of Venice ends beautifully ; 
but our next example must be from a dramatic 
scene, in which Mac Mahon of the north, a.p, 
1178, thus in part replies to a summons from 
the English lieutenant, Sir John de Courcy, to 
join him in a war against the adjacent rebels. 
The sense requires no comment. 


‘‘ Hence! tell thy master that thou foundest not 
His vassal; but a certain wayward Scot, 
Who swore, in sooth, to hold good land from him, 
As by this sword I shall !—land, mark thou well, 
Not barren stones, such as those castles were— 
Strange eyesores that I could no longer bear, 
Lowering upon the hills and pastures fair 
Of lovely Eire,* and her sportful plains ; 
And so | strew'd their ruins on the earth, 
To make my playmates mirth : 
There’s not one stone of them left on another, 
For this Sir John, or Aymeric his brother. 
Nor is it in my nature e’er to dwell 
In dens rear'd overground, with gates and bars 
To shut the sunshine out. 
A warmer fence have I, and far more stout: 
What think’st thou of these clansmen, will they not 
Hedge round their chief with steel? Aye, till the 

stars 

Are quench'd, And this deep secret thou mayst tell 
Him who should know it, if he hopes to live. 
Woodsmen are we; and evermore abide 
Where we and our forefathers too had birth, 
Beneath the greenwood shade, 
And near the streamlet’s side, 
Shepherds and warriors, each a pleasant trade. 
We love the freshness of the ancient woods, 
The bleating and the lowing of our flocks 
And herds; yea, all wild joys that Heaven has made 
For hardy folks that have few household goods. 
Full rarely do we hew the marble rocks, 
Save when we rear some holy house, to have 
The prayers of God’s few servants—and a grave. 
Til never build up walls of chitly stone 
Between me and the blackbira’s pleasant song. 
Dost hear him in the wood? Thus all day long 
1’ll have him and his mates to sing to me, 
While there’s a summer in the gladsome year, 
As if the world was every mile our own, 
I want uo stronger dwelling than that shed, 
No thicker rvof o’erhead, 
To.cheat me of the music of the lark, 
When he hath ’scap'd the bondage of the dark, 
And goes to heaven alive at morning early, 
To join the blessed angels in their singing. 
Now, by my troth, I jove those toys so dearly, 
There’s not a Norman’s or a Saxon’s tongue 
Can ever wile me to go dwell in towers; 
And if they chafe, why let them bring their pewers: 
I have some gossips good, and t 
Those with them who shall judge this difference.” 


The love of freedom was never more finely 
expressed : it is the same string as “ My heart’s 
in the Highlands,” only more heroic in the 
touch; and, with the verbal exception of the 
word “ pleasant”’ too closely repeated, to us, 
perfect. From a “ Triumph of Time” we 
copy another bit of true poetry. After a fe- 
verish dream of past ruin, it alludes to death, 





and runs: 
* Thus in a waking vision I’ve essay’d 
Faintly to shadow forth thy fearful semblance, 





| 
1 * Ancient and poetic name for Ireland, 
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O hoary victor! but could some call up 

Long-buried hopes from the heart’s sepulchre, 

Long-bafti’d zeal, long-faded memories, 

The sunken treasures of the deep of time, 

They should behold a ruin such as none 

Can e’er record. There is no secret deep, 

No dumb disastrous mystery of fate, 

So hidden from us as our former selves. 

We lose a part of being day by day, e 

And every breath is less the breath of life 

Than its forerunner, still estranging us 

From out our first creation. Far o’er life 

The broad and blinding shadow of the tomb : 

Sinks through our souls, still gathering deeper night, 

And thus by strong forgetfulness we live.” 

The same moralising and melancholy vein is 
often pursued by our author in a deep, philo- 
sophical, and pathetic style, especially in some 
of his sonnets, as our ensuing quotations will 
shew; but we must first give a “ Wizard-Song,” 
which throws into contempt the multitude of 
commonplace and mediocre things we have so 
continually on the subject. 

“ By the shore of the sea, the wild shore of the sea, 

’Tis there—'tis there, I love to be, E 

When the storm hath past, with a harrowing blast, 

O’er the billowy wilderness dark and vast ; 

When the sea-sepulchres disgorge 

Their new dead to the foaming surge, 

That flings its prey unto the land, 

And smooths their biers on the trackless sand; 

When the dismal wreck floats to the shore 

Whereon its crew shall tread no more, 

And the mighty ocean heaves as though 

’Twere tir’d with the long, long work of woe; 

When the low winds breathe the knell of the drown’d 

With a most bewailing sound, 

There let my gloomy pastime be, 

As one that fears not storm or sea. 


When new-made widows—maids bereft 

Of youth’s fond dream—and orphans left 
Homeless on earth, and childless eld, 
Have on the dreary beach beheld 

The ghastly change that death has wrought 
On each pale corse they tottering sought ; 
Or search’d through many an hour in vain 
For the vanish’d that none shall see again ; 
Shuddering at the sun that seems 

To mock them with returning beams, 

And at the seas, now waveless grown, 
When all the grievous scathe is done ;— 
Then let me roam beside the deep, 

With watchful eyes that will not weep ; 
Then let me human grief behold, 

But not as one of mortal mould.” 


Though less fiery, not less poetical are the 
sonnets to which we have alluded, and which 
are strictly on the Petrarchan mode! :— 


On Sunrise. 
“ Hail to thy dazzling presence! How the wide 
High heaven seems too strait for thee, O Sun! 
Thy unveil’d beauty every eye must shun! 
Arm’d, as with blinding levin, in thy pride, 
Thou art alohe ; ’tis thine alone to hide 

All radiance with thy blaze, far-beaming one ! 

Such as thou art to-day, so hast thou shone 

Through all the past, and changeless dost abide. 
And shall the might of thy great shining fail? 

Art thou not everlasting? Can it be 

That thou wast born with time, and shalt wax pale, 
And perish with him? Is it thy brief doom, 

Ere the great dawning of eternity, 

To sink as ashes through the boundless gloom ?” 


The following is yet superior, and, to our 
ideas, one of the finest sonnets in our language: 


Hope. 
** Hope, I know all thy falsehood; and I know 
How wholesome is the lore thy foe imparts ; 
With what high wisdom Time informs our heatts, 
Unteaching thy sweet lessons : be it so. 
Alas! can sighs be all the thanks we owe 


For gifts so precious?) With what Parthian darts 
Doth memory wound, when all thy wizard-arts 
Fail, and the soul hath lost its credulous glow! 

O thou dear traitress, ‘tis in vain,—in vain,— 
That of truth’s freezing fount I’ve tasted: still 
I love thy treasons and betraying smile. 

Though in thy cup, for me, but dregs remain, 
Withbhold not the all-vital charm, until 
These locks are greyer. Mock me yet a while!” 


On true Riches is also charming :— 
“ Who are the rich? They who have gathered gold 
By any means, and wallow in such pleasure 
As gold can buy? Is this the narrow measure 
By which the wealth of our great world is told? 
Deem ye the dullard rich, whose pampered mould 





Shuts in a paltry soul, who feels the pressure 
Of hoarded cares, and whose most hidden treasure 
In shining dross alone? Are such enroll’d 
The favour’d ones? No: only in the mind 
Can we be rich or poor. The living power 
Of loftier thought and feeling is alone 
Worthy the name of wealth : in these we find 
All that adds worth to life ; and thus each one 
That hath those gifts may smile, though fortune 
lower.” 

We think the originality of the next will 
strike every lover of the muse, as it has done 
us :— 

‘* There is a curse,—the direst of all those 
Which gather o’er our life ;—it is to bear 
All that should grieve us without grief; to wear 
A heartless calm, a loathsome peace, when woes 
Are dealt unto us largely ; vile repose 
Usurping the blank soul: while hope and fear 
Alike forsake us, and the natural tear 
No longer from the heart, like life-blood, flows. 
This only do I dread : from this alone, 
O Fate, defend me! though it be my doom, 
To writhe, ere long, beneath a scourge of steel, 

Shield me from horror’s worst—the heart of stone. 

Whate’er the ills that are as yet to come, 
Grant me the power their keenest edge to feel.” 

Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 
has been the theme of many a true-born bard; 
but still the following may join in the foremost 
rank :— 

“* Dumb Sleep, is not this winged life of ours 
Fleet enough in its course unto the dark, 
That thou shouldst claim half of its stinted hours, 
And from this shadowy day shouldst dimly mark 
A murkier season for thine own? The powers 
Of vigilant youth, that would go forth and hark 
The songstress of the midnight in her bowers, 
Thou makest deaf, that even the gladsome lark 
Cannot unchain them from thy tyranny. 
Nor can the mounting sun thy prisons pierce, 
Till many a festal hour of light is fled. 
Ah, bitter are these wrongs which I rehearse: 
Yet hast thou countervailing bliss for me,— 
Canst hide the living—and bring back the dead.” 


One more, and we have done :— 

‘* When we look back on hours long passed away, 
The nothings of that time which now is nought, 
The unnoted acts and long-forgotten thought, 
Wherein we lived through many a yesterday, 

We marvel how so fast our years decay. 

On flies unlagging Time, that ne’er hath brought 
Fulfilmegt to our hope; yet still untaught, 
Unransom’d, we plod on our darkling way : 

And whither ? to the morrow that shall be 

Uncalender'd for us ;—to the strong gate 

Whence none reissue, where all seemings vanish. 
Is this to live indeed? or else do we 

But faintly dream towards the morn, and wait 

Till very life our sick illusions banish ?” 

We have only to add, that there are a few 
samples of the humorous,—such as the Tale of 
Troy (very laughable), Procrastination, &c. ; 
but we trust we have done enough to justify 
our past and our present judgment respecting 
Mr. Shannon, and indicated to the public where 
it may peruse a volume of delightful poetry 
even in these statistic and economic times. In 
the larger poems the Byron genius will be 
readily recognised; and in the others, such 
genius as we have demonstrated ranks the 
author (with his Irish feelings and predilec- 
tions) among those who are entitled to live 
hereafter. 

[Part I. ofa ‘ plain and direct” prose translation of 
Dante, by C. Hindley, Esq. (London, Pelham Richard- 
son) reached us a few days ago. It is expected that the 
Inferno may be finished in this style in about eight 
parts. The first stanza will shew its character :— 

“In the midway of this our mortal life I found my- 


self in a dark and gloomy forest, that from the direct 
path was turned aside.”] 





Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands and 
Malta: with some Remarks on Constantinople 
and Turkey, and on the System of Quarantine 
as at present conducted. By John Davy, M.D., 
F.R.SS. L. & E., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

THE above somewhat excursive title might have 

led us to expect at the onset that we were about 


to open the pages of a genuine book-making 
traveller, had not Dr. Davy’s name been, in 
itself, a pledge to the contrary. We remem. 
bered his excellent work on Ceylon, and his 
contributions to the transactions of the learned 
societies of which he is a distinguished mem. 
ber; and entered upon the task before us with 
pleasure: nor have we been disappointed. While 
other travellers and sojourners in the islands 
described by Dr. Davy have given us the sur. 
face of things, he leads us into depths and de- 
tails which supply the deficiencies of those who 
entered on the field of description before him, 
They, for the most part, bade us ramble with 
them amid the lovely scenery of the “ Seven 
Isles,” and visit the tradition-honoured site 
whence Sappho sprang, or mark the sail of 
Ulysses “rooted down an everlasting rock ;” 
Dr. Davy horticulturises and botanises alone 
hill and dale; tells us the geology of Mount 
Leucas, and shews us the kind of stone Nep- 
tune chose for the monument of his wrath. 
Again, with regard to the inhabitants of the 
isles of which our author treats, he ever ap- 
pears to be more in search of statistics than 
adventures. 

We do not exactly see the convenience of 
Dr. Davy’s arrangement in blending Malta 
with the Ionian Isles in almost simultaneous 
description ; for we hardly think that the fact 
of their being situate within four hundred miles 
of each other, and yet being, with but slight 
exception, altogether dissimilar, in a sea the 
shores of which abound with contrasts, is a 
sufficient excuse for such combination. Thus 
the author introduces his subject :— 

“Situated in the same sea, distant from cach 
other little more than three hundred miles, en- 
joying essentially the same climate,—it micht, 
perhaps, be expected, that the Ionian Islands 
and Malta would be very similar, and that the 
history of the one would be very little different 
from that of the other; but the contrary of this 
is the case, and in a remarkable manner, and 
not even limited to the civil history of the 
two countries. Although their solid geological 
structure and the incumbent soils are very 
analogous, yet the aspects presented in their 
scenery are very different, as are also their 
productions. The Ionian Islands generally 
are distinguished for beauty of landscape, for 
luxuriancy of vegetation, Malta is remarkable 
for apparent nakedness of surface, and an 
almost total absence of those features which 
constitute beauty. Where cultivation is ne- 
glected in the one, the myrtle, the arbutus, 
the ilex, the cypress, commonly spring up, es- 
pecially where most conspicuous, in the low 
grounds near the shore; whilst, in the other, 
similarly circumstanced, in the place of such a 
rich and beautiful shrubbery, will be found 
only low plants, such as can exist in a shallow 
soil capable of bearing long-continued drought, 
amongst which the thistle may be mentioned 
as most conspicuous. Nor are the products of 
cultivation (confining the attention to the more 
prominent, and, as it were, the staples) less 
strongly marked: these in Malta are chietly 
annual crops, principally of grain and cotton; 
whilst in the Ionian Islands, they are princi- 
pally the olive and the vine,—one perdurable, 
the other of great durability. Comparing the 
two countries, I apprehend it is not fanciful to 
say, that the one has more the European cha- 
racter, the other more the African; and, if 
their productions and aspect suggest this idea, 
it is greatly heightened by their population. 
The inhabitants of the Ionian Islands, it can 
hardly be questioned, are the descendants of 





the ancient Greeks; the antique beauty is com- 
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mon amongst them; they speak the same lan- 
guage, use the same written character, and, as 
far as regards person, may be considered a fine 
example of a European race. The Maltese 
speak a dialect of the Arabic, and are decidedly 
of Arabian descent,—with which their dark 
complexion accords, as well as many of their 
habits and manners. The remains of antiquity, 
too, in the two countries, scanty as they are 
in both, point to the same difference. In the 
jonian Islands, the most conspicuous are the 
old Greek walls, commonly called, from the 
magnitude of the blocks composing them, 
Cyclopian, — and tombs, formed as were the 
ancient Greek tombs, and containing similar 
relics.” 

We here see that Malta and the Ionian Islands 
have little in common; certainly not sufficient 
tw admit of the mixed description in which the 
author indulges: the information which he 
gives us of both is valuable; but we would ra- 
ther have had a decided separation of the two 
subjects. 

In the matter of the quarantine-laws, and 
in the great question between the contagion- 
ists and non-contagionists, Dr. Davy is, per- 
haps, one of the fairest arguers that has ever 
yet appeared in the arena of discussion: he 
seeks the truth—he is no partisan. His ob- 
servations, too, on malaria are important; in- 
deed, from first to last, the work before us is 
of high standard character; and if we do not 
justify this to the full by our extracts, it will 
be through our endeavour to shew that there is 
much in these volumes which must please the 
most superficial reader; while, without doubt, 
the main staple of the work is sterling, useful 
information. Here is the mystery of a mira- 
culous well easily explained :— 

“In the valley of San Jerasimo, close to the 
monastery of the same name, is a well to which 
akind of miraculous property is ascribed by the 
people. It is said to rise and overflow on the 
approach of the relics of the saint. This is an 
annual ceremony, and is attended by a great 
concourse of people, the pressure of whose 
weight crowding round the well, on a yielding 
soil, may be the cause of the effect in question. 
Iremember witnessing something of the kind 
at one of the sulphureous springs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lixuri; the ground close to it was 
spongy; jumping on it gave motion to the 
water, and the well being quite full, made it 
run over.” 

But now for water-wondcrs of quite a dif- 
ferent kind : — 

“At Samos, in Cephalonia, in the summer 
of 1827, the sea rose about ten feet in perpen- 
dicular height, and raised on the shore some 
large masses of stone, brought there for the 
purpose of forming a new mole on the site of 
theancient mole. The weather at the time was 
fine and serene, indeed so calm that the peo- 
ple of the place, alarmed by the rising of the 
water, came into the open air with lamps in 
their hands; it was at night. The phenomenon 
was Without apparent cause; nothing unusual 
preceded or fullowed,—no motion of the earth, 
—not the slightest shock of an earthquake was 
perceived. It might have been occasioned by 
alarge quantity of subterraneous water sud- 
denly rising in the sea. As the adjoining hills 
abound in caverns, and the natural drainage 
of the hills takes place chiefly underground, 
this explanation is not improbable, especially 
considering that the phenomenon was entirely 
local, and confined to the shore of Samos. How- 
ever it may be accounted for, I have thought 
the fact deserving of notice, and worthy of be- 
ing recorded, There is much that is mysterious 





in the physical history of these islands, espe- 
cially in connexion with the distribution of 
water, and too many facts on the subject can- 
not be collected; one may help to illustrate 
another, and ultimately some satisfactory ex- 
planation may be afforded. The next pheno- 
menon I have to mention is very extraordinary, 
and apparently contrary to the order of nature; 
it is the flowing of the water of the sea into the 
land, in currents or rivulets which descend and 
are lost in the bowels of the earth. This phe- 
nomenon occurs in Cephalonia, about a mile 
and a half from the town of Argostoli, near the 
entrance of the harbour, where the shore is 
composcd of freestone, and is low and cavern- 
ous, from the action of the waves. The descend- 
ing streams of salt-water are four in number; 
they flow with such rapidity, that an enterpris- 
ing gentleman, an Englishman, has erected a 
grist-mill on one of them, with great success. 
I have been informed that it produces him 
3001. a year. The flow is constant, unless the 
mouths, through which the water enters, are 
obstructed by sea-weed. No noise is produced 
by the descent of the sea-water, and rarely is 
any air disengaged: the streams have been 
watched during earthquakes, and have not 
been found affected by them. It is stated that 
fresh-water is perpetually flowing through fis- 
sures in the rock from the land into the trench 
which has been dug for the reception of the 
mill-wheel, and that when the sea-water is pre- 
vented rushing in, then the water in the trench 
rises higher by several inches than usual, and 
is brackish to the taste. The phenomenon has 
been long known to the natives; familiar with 
it, it has excited no interest in their minds, 
they appear hardly to have given it a thought. 
Itis only recently that it has been brought to 
the knowledge of the English, within the last 
five or six vears, and it is now become a sub- 
ject of curious inquiry and speculation. ‘The 
little information I have obtained respecting 
these extraordinary currents, I owe to my 
friend Dr. White, surgeon of the second bat- 
talion of the Rifle Brigade; it was collected by 
him when stationed in the Ionian islands, se- 
veral years after my departure from them. 
Probably they will soon be fully described ; 
till then, and till they have been minutely in- 
vestigated, conjectures’ only can be made re- 
specting their cause.” 

Ifthere are many such escapes for the waters 
of the Mediterranean yet to be “brought to 
the knowledge of the English,’ they must be a 
mighty help to both “evaporation” and “under- 
current” in getting rid of the redundant supply 
from the Atlantic, and the many watery mouths 
tributary to the great inland sea. 

The sketch given of a Maltese peasant’s 
day’s work should be a lesson to the discon- 
tented in England. Dr. Davy quotes from a 
work on Maltese agriculture by Carlo Giacinto, 
published in 1811—the only change in the con- 
dition of the peasant from that period to the 
present being for the worse. 

* His day’s work is sufficiently laborious. 
I shall give a sketch of it from Giacinto’s 
graphic description, including his manner of 
living. He begins with observing :—‘ That it 
almost exceeds belief how the Maltese peasants 
bear the excessive heat of the climate, espe- 
cially in summer. They may be seen exposed 
to the sun, through the whole day, in the mid- 
dle of a field, at their hard work, uvrefreshed 
even by the shade ofa tree. At sunrise, their 
day’s work commences. At eight o’clock, they 
rest a half an hour, and take their breakiast. 
At eleven they rest again until one, when they 
dine. oth their breakfast and dinner are of 





the most frugal kind, consisting very often 
merely of barley-bread, with a few small onions 
or radishes, failing which, they use a few salted 
olives, a little oil, a sardinia, or some other 
relish (altra cosa salata). After dinner they 
take their siesta, either under some slight 
shade, if they can find it, or under cover of the 
stone-wall of the field, the head covered, the 
rest of the body exposed to the scorching rays 
of the sun. At one o’clock, after this rest, they 
return to their labour with the greatest energy 
and vigour, and continue at it till the setting 
of the sun, when in the churches universally 
the bell sounds,—that which they call the first 
Ave Maria,—their signal to leave off work, and 
which they do accordingly immediately. They 
then hasten home and take their supper, con- 
sisting of pottage with maccaroni and bread. 
And when they c2n afford it, both at dinner 
and supper, they take occasionally a little wine. 
All the year round, their course of life is the 
same, with the exception that in winter they 
rest at dinner a shorter time, only from eleven 
o’clock till noon.’ To this indefatigable activity 
and steadiness of the peasantry, the author at- 
tributes the marvels that have been effected in 
the extension of cultivation.” 

What will our “ turn-outs” say to the rate of 
wages for all this ?—sixpence-haifpenny a day, 
and finding their own tools! 

From the statistical returns of the state of 
the arts in the Ionian Islands, we extract the 
following :— 

‘Conte Paolo Mercati, in a valuable little 
work, published in 1811, entitled Saggio Storico 
Statistico della Citta ed Isola di Zante, has given 
some details relative to the occupations and 
trades followed in his native island and city, 
which may be usefully applied to the topic in 
question. At that time, the population of the 
island, according to this author, amounted to 
33,353, of each sex and of all ages, in the town 
and the country. ad ad The whole 
population he considered as divided into three 
classes, viz., the nobili, cittadini, and plebeii, 
—of the first of which there were then no less 
than ninety families. The occupations, too, 
he classed in three divisions, as shewn in detail 
in the following list, distinguishing between 
those who followed them, whether they resided 
in the town or country, the latter including the 
country villages.” 

The detail here mentioned we must omit; 
but these are the deductions drawn from it :— 

“In the above enumeration farmers and 
farm-labourers are not included; these consti- 
tuted the chief portion of the residue of the 
population, and resided in the country, with 
the exception of 478, who lived in the town. 
Zante, at the time that Conte Mercati wrote, 
was the richest and most flourishing of all the 
fonian Islands; and as I believe it still main- 
tains this character, and that since that time it 
has undergone little change, the state of the 
arts there may be viewed as a favourable ex- 
ample, and rather in advance of their condition 
in the other islands. In casting the eye over 
the list, one is struck with the absence of cer- 
tain trades which administer to the intellectual 
wants and to the refinements of a highly civi- 
lised and well-educated people—such as, in 
relation to the first, printers, stationers, and 
booksellers, and the auxiliary callings of paper- 
makers, type-founders, engravers, &c.; and 
in relation to the second, such as coachmakers, 
wheelwrights, cabinetmakers, upholsterers, &c. 
&c. As late as 1824, when 1 was in Zante, 
there was not a single bookseller’s shop in the 
city; and the little stationery that was to be 
procured was to be met with here and there— 
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at the druggist’s, perhaps, or the mercer’s. 
The next impression received from the list is, 
the very limited number of manufacturers, com- 
prised chiefly in eight carpet-weavers, fifty-five 
silk-weavers, fifty-one potters, and nineteen 
soap-makers. Soap, carpeting, and silk, are 
the only articles expressly made for exporta- 
tion, and these, with the exception of soap, 
chiefly to the adjoining islands, and in small 
quantities. Another peculiarity, in referring 
to the list, which is obvious, is the absence of 
merchants—an omission which is not strictly 
correct, at least at the present time, for Zante 
is not without merchants; but they are few in 
number, and chiefly foreigners, belonging to 
English houses, and are engaged chiefly in 
selling and purchasing by commission. Con- 
sidering the list generally, the conclusion one 
must draw is, that the trades of Zante are prin- 
cipally those essential to the common wants of 
life; and the same is applicable to all the other 
islands, with the exception, perhaps, of the seat 
of government, Corfu, where, probably, by this 
time, a bookseller’s shop may exist, and other 
shops may be opened, to meet the demands of 
the garrison.” 

Now to rush from the statistics of cities, and 
refresh ourselves with nature undisturbed by 
man, on one of the desert shores of the Ionian 
sea. 

“The next night we stopped at the desert 
little islet of Tiglia, situated in the narrow 
channel between the eastern extremity of Me- 
ganisi and the northern one of Santa Maura. 
It was a good example of the many islets which 
contribute so much to the beauty of this lake- 
like sea. About a mile and half in circumfer- 


ence, of irregular hilly surface, it was a wilder- 
ness of shrubbery,—an arborescent heath, of 
white and sweet flower, then in bloom, the 


myrtle and arbutus growing luxuriantly inter- 
mixed, were the most conspicuous plants. Our 
boat was drawn up on the shore of a little cove ; 
a bed was spread on deck, under cover ofa tem- 
porary awning, and we supped and breakfasted 
on a stone table, a slab-like mass of white lime- 
stone (the latter meal consisting of cold meat, 
bread, and wine), in a hut literally of myrtle, 
made by the crew of the scampa-via, who often 
put in here. The scenery, at all times beau- 
tiful, at this season was heightened in its charms 
by the striking contrast of colours, between the 
many mountain ridges and summits, still co- 
vered with the snows of winter, and the adjoin- 
ing shores and lower hills bright in the verdure 
of early spring.” 

Dr. Davy’s remarks on the present quaran- 
tine-system are worthy the serious attention of 
the authorities directing these matters through- 
out Europe; but, be quarantine necessary or 
unnecessary, behold how easily it is broken— 
and with impunity. 

“ In an account of Greece and of the Ionian 
Islands, by a German traveller, published about 
sixteen years ago, the author states that he left 
his vessel, was landed on a wild part of the 
shore of Santa Maura, without a thought about 
health- offices, walked many miles through the 
country, and was received on board again off 
Sappho’s Leap, close to which a boat was wait- 
ing for him.” 

“But,” say our readers, “this could only oc- 
cur in such a wild place as Santa Maura.” We 
beg their pardons; it being within our own 
knowledge that in England a naval officer, from 
a foreign port, landed with despatches, not many 
years ago, at midnight, returned to his ship, 
and the next morning, when on his passage to 
breakfast with his superior officer on shore, to 





whom, the night before, he might have pre- 


sented a packet full of plague, was warned off 
from the jetty where he would have landed, 
and kept at non-contagion distance until he 
had answered the printed form of questions, 
the insisting upon which is supposed to pre- 
serve England from pestilence. 

The latter part of the second volume is de- 
voted to Constantinople and Turkey generally. 
With regard to the former, we have the most 
satisfactory particulars of climate and inci- 
dental disease. It would seem, by the way, 
that the Turks are little afflicted with insanity, 
and enjoy a perfect exemption from gout: 
happy people! 

“ The little tendency to insanity amongst the 
Turks is very remarkable. For the whole of 
Constantinople there are only two receptacles 
for lunatics—one for men, one for women; and 
the total number of patients, when I saw them, 
did not exceed forty. Their little liability to 
this sad malady is probably, in a great measure, 
connected with their temperance, especially 
their abstinence from ardent spirits. The 
greater the abuse of ardent spirits, so in pro- 
portion, it would appear, is the prevalence of 
mental disease. Thus it exists in no small de- 
gree in England, in a greater in Ireland, and 
in a still greater degree in Scotland. Other 
circumstances may promote a healthy state of 
brain amongst the Turks, and comparative ex- 
emption from its worst class of maladies—such 
as, the mental faculties not being overwrought, 
the ordinary tranquillity and regularity of their 
lives, and their resignation under mistortune to 
the dispensations of Providence. Perhaps, too, 
their being little subject to scrofulous disease 
may be another cause of exemption; it being 
now generally admitted that scrofula and in- 
sanity are often connected,—the changes pro- 
duced by the one in the intellectual organ being, 
it may be inferred, productive of the symptoms 
constituting the other. The exemption of the 
Turks from gout is probably also in part de- 
pendent on their abstinence from fermented 
liquors, and in part on the regular use of the 
vapour-bath. That it is not owing to temper- 
ance in eating (a virtue they do not lay claim 
to) is marked by the obesity commonly preva- 
lent amongst the inhabitants of the capital in 
easy circumstances. Whether the composition 
of their dishes, their common fare, is concerned 
in the exemption in question, it is not easy to 
determine; vegetables enter largely into them, 
and butter and grasso, to our taste, in excessive 
proportion.” 

But our limited space warns us that we must 
take leave of Dr. Davy’s work; though, abound- 
ing, as it does, in curious and usetul informa- 
tion, we feel that we have scarcely done justice 
to it either by comment or extract. 





Lectures on Ancient Israel, and the Israelitish 
Origin of the Modern Nations of Europe. By J. 
Wilson. 12mo, pp. 336. Cheltenham, Mim- 
priss; London, Nisbet. 

Tuis is one of the strange books which appear 

to puzzle and confound the critic. He finds 

learning and research, and talent and obliquity 
of ideas, and right and wrong, so curiously 
blended, that he hardly knows whether to treat 
the matter seriously or the reverse. Mr. Wil- 
son is an enthusiast in his views, and very pa- 
radoxical in some of his opinions. We are not 
sure whether he makes out that the Saxons are 
the genuine Jews who, according to prophecy, 
are to go up and possess the Holy Land; but, at 
any rate, he seems to argue, from the beauty of 
the race, that they are the descendants of the 
lost tribes of Israel, the beauty of some of whom 





a 
was always referred to, and who, intermixing 
with the Gentile nations among which they 
were dispersed, became the fathers of this beau. 
tiful progeny. 

“In speaking (he says) of the chosen people 
of God, it is proper that we discriminate clearly 
between the two houses, generally distinguishe( 
by the names Ephraim, or Israel, or the house 
of Isaac, for the ten tribes ; and Judah, or the 
Jews, for the two tribes that remained with the 
family of David. Sometimes, indeed, the latter 
house is also called the house of Israel ; and they 
the ten tribes are called all Israel, or the whole 
house of Israel, as in Ezek. xxxvii. 16, and 
also before that, in verse 11, and in various 
other parts of his prophecy. This distinction 
between the two houses seems to have been 
made very early. David reigned six years and 
a half, in Hebron, over the house of Judah, 
before he reigned the thirty-three years, in 
Jerusalem, over Israel and Judah (2 Sam, y, 
5); Solomon, his son, reigned forty years, 
Seventy-three years, in all, the house of Israel 
remained entire ; when another, and more per- 
manent, separation took place—a breach which 
hath not hitherto been healed. Upon the death 
of Solomon, when the tribes met together for 
the acknowledgment of his son Rehoboam as 
king, they presented, as it were, a bill of rights, 
requesting that their burdens should be les. 
sened. This he ultimately refused, threaten- 
ing them with still heavier oppression, and a 
more severe rule than they had been visited 
with by his father (1 Kings xii. 16): ‘So, 
when all Israel saw that the king hearkened 
not unto them, the people answered the king, 
saying— 

What portion have we in David? 

Neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse, 

To your tents, O Israel! 

Now see to thine own house, David. 
So Israel departed unto their tents: but as for 
the children of Israel which dwelt in the cities 
of Judah, Rehoboam reigned over them.’ He 
afterwards attempted to raise tribute from all 
Israel, without their consent; but all Israel 
stoned Adonijah, who was over the tribute; 
and Rehoboam himself was glad to get up into 
his chariot, and flee to Jerusalem. ‘ So Israel 
rebelled against the house of David unto this 
day.” * * * We should never forget that 
the house of Israel, which was taken away cap- 
tive or otherwise dispersed by the Assyrian, 
was that which is called the ‘ whole house of 
Israel,’ or ‘all Israel;’ and this, both in the 
historical and prophetical parts of Scripture,— 
both at the time they separated from Judah, 
and also after they had been taken captive by 
the Assyrian into the north country. They 
are of the Lord’s peculiar treasure, not merely 
as one piece of money, but the whole ten. 
They are of the sheep of God’s pasture, not 
merely as one of the hundred, but the ninety- 
and-nine, who had wandered into the wilderness. 
They are of the family of our Father in hea- 
ven, the God of Abraham, not merely the 
younger son, but even the first-born; for thus 
He hath said: ¢ I am a Father to Israel; and 
Ephraim is my first-born.’ Many, overlooking 
the case of Israel, have fixed their eye exclu- 
sively upon the people called Jews, as if «ll 
that is said in Scripture about Israel were ful- 
filled in them; and as if their return from 
Babylon was the grand fulfilment of those glo- 
rious descriptions given in the prophets re- 
specting the perfectly peaceable and permanent 
re-settlement in the land of ‘all the house of 
Israel,’ after their old estate— the Lord doing 
even better for them than at their beginnings. 
The restoration of even the Jews from Babylon 
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a . 
yas only partial, and, as it were, but a pledge 
of what is hereafter to take place with regard 
to both Judah and Israel. The great body of 
the people seem to have remained in the land 
of the enemy.” 

And from the enemy and them descended 
the races to which Mr. Wilson looks for the 
fulfilment of the prophecies. After enumerat- 
ing the invasions which have swept over the 
Holy Land, he proceeds :— : 

“Jt is remarkable, that although all these 
nations have in their turn trod Jerusalem under 
foot, and have in all directions swept over | 
the land to further conquests, yet none of them 
have, in truth, enjoyed the land; and it is as 
remarkable, that the only kingdom of Jeru- 
salem which has been at all set up since the 
expulsion of the Jews, is that of the Franks, at 
the time of the crusades,—the only enterprise 
in which all the western natiors ever fully | 


united. The land, however, was not then pre- |" 


ared for Israel; nor were they prepared for 
it; and their wisdom now will be to wait their 
lord’s return. This, it seems, many of the 
people will not do. They will again wilfully 
go up to take possession: when the king of 
the north will come up to contend with them 
for this throne of universal sovereignty; and 
willseek to make a prey of them, when they 
are there gathered with their treasures out of 
many countries (Ezek. xxxviii.). By its being 
aid, in Daniel xi. 45, that ‘he shall plant the 
tabernacles of his palaces between the seas 
inthe glorious holy mountain,’ it would seem 
that he will have perceived the eligibility of 
that land, as so beautifully seated between the 
seas, and as supplying such facilities for build- 
ing; and will be making preparations for the 
erecting there a splendid metropolis for the 
immense empire he shall then have acquired ; 
ashaving swept away the Turk, and overthrown 
the king of the south, and united Persia, 
Ethiopia, and Libya, with his many bands 
fom the north quarters. But, as has been 
described by so many of the prophets of Israel, 
‘he shall come to his end, and none shall help 
him.’ The land shall be kept for the people 
to whom it was promised in the days of old, 
ad who have been ever in training to become 
anation of kings and priests unto God. The 
promise of the land to a peculiar people, is 
one of the first and surest things with which 
we = made acquainted in the Scriptures of 
truth, 


“One (he continues) of the principal means 
ofimproving a race, as well as of enlarging its 
sympathy, is its being given, to a certain ex- 


tent, to intermingle with other races. And the 
connexion of the chosen race with the three 
grand families of mankind is rather remark- 
ale. The first three generations, by both the 
father and the mother’s side, were entirely of 
the race of Shem; but after this their con- 
texion with the descendants of Ham seems 
o have been very intimate, and that as to 
toh the houses of Israel,—Joseph having 
married in Egypt, and Judah took to him a 
Canaanitess; and such also seems to have 
been Tamar, the mother of Phares and Zara. 
A wholesome restriction was put upon this 
intercourse; but still it seems to have gone 
forward, and must have had a considerable 
influence upon the race,—adding that strength 
of domestic affection, for which the descend- 
ats of Ham are remarkable, to the superior 
intellectual and moral constitution possessed by 
the original stock. After this sojourn among 
the descendants of Ham, they were, as we shall 
%e, led out among the more vigorous Japhetic 





te, in the north country, to have the needful 


energy given to that intellectual power, and 
those sentiments and affections, which they pre- 
viously were given to possess. It is a fact now 
abundantly ascertained, not only as to the in- 
ferior animals, with regard to which the prin- 
ciple has been long acted upon, but also it is 
true with regard to the human race,—that the 
dispositions and attainments of the parents have, 
in many cases, a most important influence 
upon the capacity and habits of the ofispring. 
The laws which regulate this influence are not 
yet clearly defined ; but there can be no doubt 
as to the general principle—a principle implied, 
indeed, in the very first truths of our religion, 
in which the moral and intellectual consti- 
tution of man is recognised as having been 
grievously injured by the fall of our first father, 
Adam. We must distinguish between natural 
capacity and special divine grace, when we 
speak of the influence of parents upon their 
children previous to birth. It is of the natural 
capacity and disposition of which we speak ; 
and subordinate although this be to the other, 
yet still it is of vast importance, both as to 
the happiness of the individual, and his useful- 
ness to society. Even where the children are 
of the same parent, there is often a striking 
coincidence between the varying disposition 
of the parent and the permanent disposition 
given to his different offspring. Thus Ish- 
mael, born to Abraham after his conflict with 
the kings in the valley of Shaveh, has given 
birth to a race delighting in war; whilst Isaac, 
born to Abraham in his old age, after receiving 
the benefit of his long training and discipline, 
manifested, except in one grand instance, much 
of that subdued and pious character of mind 
which might have been expected. And if, as 
some have supposed, the Brahmins be the de- 
scendants of Abraham by Keturah, they do 
remarkably manifest that self-possession and 
willingness to sacrifice the affections, through 
religious motives, which were so conspicuous 
in Abraham, at the time of his offering up his 
son Isaac upon the altar. In them the prin- 
ciple has been ill applied; but as to the natural 
feeling, it may be regarded as the same. Even 
physical beauty and strength were not unat- 
tended to in the choice of the progenitors of 
the chosen race. The health both of Abraham 
and of Sarah appears to have been sound. 
The various journeys of Abraham, and the 
multifarious duties to which he had to attend, 
must have required a strong physical consti- 
tution, and may also have tended to increase 
it. His agility is remarked, as in the case of 
entertaining the angels, and the successful 
pursuit, of the captors of his kinsman Lot. 
The beauty of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
and of Rebekah, the beloved wife of Isaac, 
and of Rachel, the best beloved wife of Jacob, 
is very particularly and repeatedly noticed. 
And we find, as in the case of Joseph, of 
whom the multitudinous seed was to come, 
that this beauty was not lost to the children of 
these mothers of Israel. From many parts of 
the Scripture we learn, that the daughters of 
Israel were fair and comely: and even with 
regard to the children of Judah, whose beauty 
is not so much spoken of as is that of Joseph, 
much is recorded. The means taken to pre- 
serve health of body, and to season, strengthen, 
and attune the physical powers, were indeed 
remarkably adapted for the purposes intended, 
and did certainly argue a full knowledge of the 
natural laws, in the guide and lawgiver of 
Israel. ‘These, however, we do not now dwell 
upon: if personal beauty and bodily activity 
and strength were attended to in the choice of 
the fathers and mothers of this peculiar people, 





much more may we expect that attention should 
be paid to their minds—to the improvement 
and invigorating of their moral and intellectual 
constitution. ° ° ° 

‘“« When the great restoration of Israel is re- 
ferred to in prophecy, let it be again remem- 
bered, it is Israel, or Ephraim, that is chiefly 
spoken of: it is that house of Israel which has 
been accounted lost, that is ever brought to 
remembrance. Jerusalem and her daughters 
shall not return, until they return in the midst 
of Samaria and her daughters; and also, it 
would seem, amid the children of Lot: and not 
by her own covenant, which she has broken, 
shall Judah be given possession of the land; 
but in the right of the one seed, Christ, the 
true First-born, their crucified Messiah, upon 
whom they shall look, and mourn their unbelief 
and ingratitude. Then shall they also acknow- 
ledge that God has indeed been a Father to 
Israel, and that Ephraim is his first-born, in 
whose religious privileges, as well as temporal 
blessings, they shall be glad to participate. 
Then shall the children of Judah walk with the 
house of Israel, and they shall come together 
out of the land of the north, to the land that the 
Lord had given unto the fathers, in the name 
of the promised Messiah. This grand gather- 
ing together will, it would seem, take place in 
the north, and chiefly in the north-west.” 

Mr. Wilson goes on to prove that the Saxons 
are the chosen people, the issue of the ten tribes, 
who were first located on the Kuban, north of 
the Euxine, “in the neighbourhood of which 
there are other places whose names argue a 
Hebrew origin. They stretch from the Kuban 
northward to an immense distance; and the 
direction they take seems clearly to indicate 
that the people who there deposited their dead 
proceeded not eastward, towards Siberia, along 
the back of the Caspian sea, but, with the usual 
tide of emigration, westward, along the back of 
the Euxine. Here, in addition to the high 
heaps already noticed, we have way-marks suf- 
ficiently legible. The names of all the great 
rivers in this neighbourhood seem to refer to 
the Jordan, as being the original seat of the 
people, who, before the great migration of 
nations westward, inhabited the country north 
of the Euxine, between the Don and the Da- 
nube. The name Jordan means the river Dan, 
or, as some would have it, Eden. It was na- 
tural that the children of Israel, having that as 
their principal, their almost only river of any 
importance, should remember it in connexion 
with any great river along the banks of which 
they might be located. 1t would come to be a 
common name for rivers, Thus, proceeding 
westward from the Don, we have the Danez, 
flowing into the Don itself; further, in the same 
direction, we have the Danieper, contractedly 
Dnieper; still further westward, we meet with 
the Daniester, or Dniester; and southward 
from thence, and flowing from the far west, we 
have the Danube, or Danau,—which, I have 
heard, the Germans understand to mean the 
river Noah; as if the people who gave it this 
name had, after bearing much tossing and great 
affliction, expected to find here rest and com- 
fort. This district, which appears to have been 
anciently well inhabited, has but few men left 
init. It has been so entirely left in obscurity, 
that before the truth on this subject was pre- 
sented to my mind, I thought that if there was 
one portion of the globe of less importance than 
another, it was this.” 

From traditions and the Voluspa Mr. Wil- 
son brings what he considers to be evidence 
in support of his hypothesis: he in his next 
discourse takes it for granted, and says:— 
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“Having previously shewn that the Scrip- 
tures lead us to look for the lost tribes of 
Israel in the north-west—in Europe, and that 
the whole scheme of Providence, especially 
with regard to the administration of the Word, 
is correspondent to this expectation,—we, in 
the lecture before last, proceeded to see whe- 
ther history favours our view; and we then 
saw, that history and the traditions of the 
north do require this view, in order to clear 
up what is otherwise inexplicable. Between 
the third and sixth centuries, Europe, in a 
manner, changed its inhabitants. ‘The new 
race issued from the north-east,—from the 
same quarter as that in which we saw that 
Israel had left the most distinct traces of their 
sojourn. In our last lecture we saw that the 
Scripture recognised the facts accompanying 
this mighty migration of nations; and the cir- 
cumstances of Europe then, and now,—when, if 
Israel were to see out of obscurity and out of 
darkness, they might look for their ancient 
enemies, and would not find them, even all 
that contended with them; so utterly have they 
been made a thing of nought. We then also 
saw, that the whole phenomena of Europe, 
after that great change of its inhabitants, were 
correspondent to this view of the case. When 
the storm had abated, and when the atmosphere 
had cleared, and a distinctive view could be 
had of how matters were settled, we saw that 
every thing, so far as it was looked at, gave 
unequivocal indications of its having been 
Israel who were given to possess the land, to 
the exclusion of the Romans and barbarians; 
both of whom had sought their destruction, 
and robbed them of the homes they previously 
had been given, between the Don and the 
Danube, and in the neighbouring districts of 
the northern wilderness. We now enter still 
more minutely into this latter part of our sub- 
ject; and propose to take, as a specimen of 
the grand family of nations, one nearest home, 
—the Anglo-Saxon branch. This, of course, is 
not taken to the exclusion of the others; but it 
happens to be the first that arrested the lec- 
turer’s attention,—one with regard to which it 
is of the most importance we should be re- 
solved, and one to the evidence for which we 
have the most easyaccess. It surrounds us on 
every side; and hereafter one of the most re- 
markable facts connected with this subject shall 
be, that such multifarious and obtrusive evi- 
dence should have been so long disregarded.” 

Among the rest he observes: 

“ Many opinions have been given as to the 
origin of this name Saxon: we may mention 
one which has not the less probability of truth 
from the fact that every former one has proved 
unsatisfactory. We suppose it derived from 
Isaac, by which, we find from Amos, this house 
of Israel had begun to denominate itself just 
before the captivity. It was usual to contract 
the commencement of the name, especially when 
they combined it with any other word, or when | 
it came to be familiarly applied: Saxon is, 
literally or fully expressed, the son of Isaac. 
But our argument stands not in need of this 
etymology, although possibly it may have some 
connexion with the promise made to our father 
Abraham, ‘ In Isaac shal! thy seed be called.’” 

In short, the Saxons who settled in England 
are the Jews to whom the promise of restoration 
is given; and Sir Moses Montefiore is altoge- 
ther on awrong scent, if he thinks of promoting 
the people we call Jews to the possession of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. Q.E.D. The 
Cossacks, however, may also have a claim; for, 
“in personal appearance, and even in cus- 





toms of a very minute kind, as well as with 


regard to the general framework of their so- 
ciety, there is also a striking resemblance; 
and possibly there is some connexion in even 
the name, the latter part of the name Cos-sack 
being the same with the first part of the name 
Sac-son. It is the same name, the former 
having a prefix, the latter an affix.” 

* Now(the author concludes) may we see how 
it is, that the north and west have been so peculi- 
arly favoured ;—why it was that the journeys 
of the apostles, and their epistles, all, in ge- 
neral, proceeded in this direction, although 
the east and south were vastly more populous; 
and how it is that many great empires are 
passed over, and those that run, as it were, 
in a line norti-westward are particularly no- 
ticed in prophecy; and how it is that so much 
is said about isles in connexion with the sub- 
ject of Israel; and how all the peculiar bless- 
ings of God, as the God of providence as well 
as of redemption, have hence arisen, or hither 
have been sent. Thus also may we account for 
the universal and continually improving ge- 
nius of the race now inhabiting Europe,—a 
race evidently destined to spread abroad and 
cover the globe—a race in every respect fitted 
for universality, and especially for being the 
teachers of the world. * * bd 
* =* Now also may we see wherefore it 
is, that all the varied instrumentality for the 
acquiring and communicating blessings of all 
kinds, to all parts of the earth, has been be- 
stowed upon these nations; and wherefore such 
favourable positions, so widely scattered, and 
so-variously placed, all] over the globe, have 
been given to the British nation in particular. 
The like hath not been done to any nation as 
to this; and the position which is occupied by 
England is that unto which Israel is called, and 
for which they were gifted; and ‘the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance.’ ” 

And so we, the English, are the real Israel- 
ites, after all; and without doubt the late war 
against Mehemet Pasha of Egypt will end in 
our recovering Syria and Palestine, and the 
borders thereof. Lord Palmerston and Com- 
modore Napier have been clearly instruments 
in the hands of Providence for consummating 
this end; and the matter will be settled accord- 
ing to Moses and the prophets, as ingeniously 
and originally interpreted by Mr. Wilson. 





The Rioters: a Tale. By Harriet Martineau. 
Pp. 104. London, Houlston and Stoneman. 
Tuts is a second edition; but we did not see 
the first, and therefore suppose the succession 
has been rapid. We are glad it has been so; 
and will not allow the week to pass without 
adding our earnest aid to the circulation of so 
truly valuable a production. Well is it calcu- 
lated to open the eyes and inform the minds 
of the poor misled rioters; and to shew the 
necessity of vindicating the law, even for their 
own sakes, and for the sake of the poor and 
starving, as well as of the rich and luxurious. 
‘The meanest capacities must understand the 
reasoning here put so plainly and strongly 
forth. It must be seen that the destruction of 
property, and injury done to employers, must 
reduce the amount of that on which workmen 
must live, and consequently fall on them, and 
increase the evils of which they complain. At 
the same time, their distresses are feelingly 
commiserated, and a touching as well as ju- 
dicious example set as to the manner of reliev- 
ing them. The danger of driving manufactures 
and machinery into foreign countries, and thus 
diminishing occupation at home, is forcibly ar- 
gued; and, indeed, the whole little book is a 





a 
pattern of excellent advice, which deserves t) 
be in the hand of every mechanic in the em. 
pire. We quote one paragraph as an example; 

“ If the power-looms are destroyed, the mas. 
ters lose all the money that was spent in setting 
them up; and the less money the masters have, 
the fewer men they will be able to employ; 3 
that the rioters who destroy their master’s 
property are actually throwing away the mo. 
ney that would pass through their own hands 
when better times come. If the masters are 
rich enough to build up their machinery again, 
the money which they would have spent in en. 
ploying weavers goes into the hands of engin. 
eers andcarpenters. If they are not rich enough 
to repair the damage, they will, of course, be 
unable to carry on their trade: so the weavers 
will be ruined either way ; and will find out too 
late that they brought the ruin upon their own 
heads. * * ° The people who 
make the machinery have got to be very expert 
attheir craft. They must get a living, like every 
body else. If they are employed at home, it is 
all very well; they are contented; and we have 
the advantage of being able to manufacture 
better and cheaper than the foreigners. Butif 
they are no longer employed in England, what 
is to prevent them from going abroad, to set up 
their machinery there? The foreigners will 
be glad enough to have them. Then we shall 
be fairly driven out of the market, and may sit 
down to mourn over our lost trade, when it is 
too late to get it back again.” 

In truth, artisans and machinery from Eng. 
land are already abundant on the Continent, 
and help, more than all else, the successful 
competition against our home _ productions, 
Let us hope for better days (to which such a 
work is well devised to contribute), and that 
we may never again read such a confession as 
the following from one of the turn-outs reasoned 
into a more just way of thinking :— 

“¢T have often wondered since I saw you, 
Mary, whether your husband joined the mob 
any more. I did all I could to prevent it.’ 
‘You did, sir; God bless you for it. I was 
frightened enough sometimes, when the bad 
people stopped him in the street to tempt him 
to riot. Buthe saw very soon that they wanted 
to fill their own pockets by theft, instead of 
doing any good to the poor. Qh, sir, there was 
such thieving in the streets at broad noonday; 
and I do believe that was done by a gang of 
bad people from a distance, and not by any 
poor weavers like ourselves.’ ” 





LOWER’S ESSAYS ON FAMILY NOMENCLATURE. 
[Second Notice —conclusion.] 


Havine in our last No. ended what we had to 
say of the multitudinous Smiths, we now return 
generally to names from occupations. : 

“ A very great number of words, obsolete in 
our language, or borrowed from other langua- 
ges, and therefore unintelligible to the genera- 
lity of people, are retained in surnames. Thus 
Sutor is the Latin and old English for shoe- 
maker ; Latimer, a writer of Latin, or, as Cam- 
den has it, ‘an interpretour.’ Chaucer is also 
said to signify a member of the general crait. 
Leech, the Saxon for physician, is still partially 
retained in some parts of the country In cow- 
leech, a business usually connected with that 
of the farrier. Henry the First, according to 
Robert of Gloucester— 

s —— Willed of a lampreye to ete, ; 
But his leches him verbede, vor yt was a feble mete. 
Thwaytes signifies a feller of wood; and Barker 
is synonymous with Tanner. In the dialogue 
between King Edward the Fourth and the 
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=—=> 
Tanner of Tamworth, 3 Rel 
Ancient Poetry, we have the following lines :— 
‘ What craftsman art thou, said the king, 

I pray thee telle me trowe? 

1am a Barker, sir, by my trade ; 

Now tell me, what art thou?” 
Jenner is an old form of joiner; Webbe, and 
Webster, of Weaver ; and Banister, of Balneator, 
the keeper of a bath. A Shearman is one who 
shears worsteds, fustians, &c., an employment 
known at Norwich by the designation of sher- 
mancraft. A Lorimer is a maker of bits for 
pridles, spurs, &c. There is or was a ‘ Lori- 
mers’ Company’ in London. A Pilcher was a 
maker of pilches, a warm kind of upper gar- 
ment, the ‘ great-coat’ of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Hence Chaucer: 

* After gret hete cometh cold; 
No man cast his pylch away.’ 

Sanger and Sangster mean singer. An drk- 
wright was in old times a maker of meal-chests, 
an article of furniture in every house when 
families dressed their own flour. A Coker was 
amaker of charcoal; and a Pargiter a maker 
of parchment. A Conder was a person who 
paraded the sea-shore to watch the approach 
of the immense shoals of pilchards and herrings, 
and give notice thereof to the fishermen at a 
distance by certain understood signals ; it being, 
singularly, a fact, that those migrations cannot 
be perceived at sea, while from the shore they 
appear literally to darken the deep. It is re- 
markable that several of these words have be- 
come obsolete since Camden's time. Kidder is 
an obsolete word for huxter, Lavender for laun- 
dress (Chaucer), Yurner for baker, Hellier for 
tiler, and Crowther for a player on the crowd, 
a species of violin. Monger (q. d. a man-of- 
gere) is equivalent to merchant, whence cheese- 
monger, iron-monger, &c. It may generally 
be concluded that names ending in er were 
originally names of trades or professions, that 
termination being a contraction of the Saxon 
pep or pepe, a man. Hence Salter is sa/t-man, 
and Taverner, ¢avern-man. Names in this latter 
form are rather common; besides those already 
quoted we have Horseman, Palfriman, and Colt- 
man; Cartman, Wainman, Carman, and Coach- 
man; Woolman, Clothman, Tubman, and Spel- 
man, Which, according to Camden, means a 
learned man. ‘There are some names of this 
kind for which it is difficult to account; Walker 
is said to signify a fuller; and TZraveller is 
easily understood; but what can be said of 
Ayder, Ambler, Trotter, Hopper, Skipper, Jumper, 
aud {obler 2”? 

Truly it may be said of the last, that he is 
the facetious City-clerk of London, is a little 
of a hobler himself from corporate good living 
and gout, and has hobbled many a one brought 
before his lordship, pro temp., at the Mansion 
House or Guildhall. “There are, (adds Mr. 
Lower) certain surnames which I have the 
greatest difficulty in assigning to any parti- 
cular class. Gladman probably belongs to 
those derived from mental peculiarities, but 
Deadman is a complete nondescript—the most 
absurd appellation ever given to living crea- 
a ¢ * I have not (he con- 
tinues, under another head) found the name of 
Mouse in modern times, but ‘ le Mouse’ occurs 
in the Nonarum rolls. One ofthe most widely- 
spread names of this kind is Wolfe, which oc- 
curs in the classical, as well as in many mo- 
dern languages, as Avxos (Gr.), Lupus and 
Lupa (Lat.), Loupe (Fr.), Wulf (Sax.), and 
Guelph (Germ.),—the surname of the existing 
toyal family of Great Britain. * The old baro- 
tial name of Lovel is from the same source. 
The original name of that family was Pérceval, 


in Percy’s Reliques of | from a place in Normandy; until Asceline, its 


chief, who flourished in the early part of the 
| twelfth century, acquired, from his violent tem- 
|per, the sobriquet of Lupus. His son Wil- 
liam, earl of Yvery, was nicknamed Lupellus, 
the little wolf, which designation was softened 
into Lupel, and thence to Lovel, and became 
the surname of most of his descendants. Fos- 
broke mentions the name of Archembaldus 
Pejor-lupo, Archibald Worse-than-a-Wolf ! but 
| does not give his authority. One of the most 
| singular surnames I ever met with, is that of 
a gentleman of fortune in Kent. His family 
name was Bear, and as he had maternal rela- 
| tives of the name of Savage, his parents gave 
{him the Christian (or rather un-Christian) 
name of Savage! Hence he enjoyed the pleas- 
\ing and amiable name of Savage Bear, Esq.! ! 
Long prior to the invention of surnames, our 
Saxon ancestors were accustemed to bear the 
names of animals; the names Horsa and Hen- 
gist, both signifying a horse. ‘The ancient 
pagan Germans too, especially the noblemen, did 
sometimes take the names of beasts, as one 
would be called a Lion, another a Bear, an- 
other a Wolf, &c.” And, in ages much more 
remote, the Greeks and Romans. Among the 
latter we find multitudes of such names as Leo, 
Ursinicus, Catullus, Leporius, Aper, &c. &c. 
The Persian name Cyrus means a dog, and is 
possibly the etymon of our English word cur! 
Speaking of such names, the witty author of 
Heraldic Anomalies says: ‘We should think 
Ass and Sow not very elegant names; and yet 
there were persons of respectability at Rome 
who bore them—no less indeed than the Cor- 
nelian and Tremellian families. The former 
{got the name of Asinia by one of the family 
having agreed to buy a farm, who, being asked 
|to give pledges for the fulfilment of his en- 
| gagement, caused an ass, loaded with money, 
| to be led to the forum, as the only pledge that 
|could be wanted. The Tremellian family got 
{the name of Scropha, or Sow, in a manner by 
no means reputable; but by which we should 
jcall, in these days, a hoax, and a very unfair 
|one into the bargain. A sow having strayed 
| from a neighbour’s yard into that of one of the 
Tremellii, the servants of the latter killed her. 
The master caused the carcass to be placed 
under some bed-clothes, where his lady was 
laccustomed to lie, and, when his neighbour 
| came to search for the pig, undertook to swear 
|that there was no old sow in his premises ex- 
| cept the one that was lying among those bed- 
clothes, which his neighbour very naturally 
concluded to be the lady herself. How the 
latter liked the compliment the history does 
not relate; but from that time the Tremellii 
acquired the cognomen of Scropha, or Sow, 
which became afterwards so fixed a family 
name as to make sows of all their progeny, 
both male and female.’”’ 

There are also surnames amongst us of con- 
tempt :— We have Bad ; Trollope, that is, slat- 
tern; Stunt, that is, fool; Parnell (an immodest 
woman), Bastard, Trash, Hussey, Gubbins (the re- 
fuse part of a fish), and Galiows, which strongly 
implies that the founder of that family attained 
a very exalted, though at the same time unen- 
viable, station in the world! Kennard, anciently 
Kaynard, from caignard (Fr.), literally signi- 
fies ‘ you dog!’ which assuredly merits a place 
among surnames of contempt. ‘The same word, 





miser. Craven, the surname of a noble family, 
might be thought to belong to the same class; 


Yorkshire. * * * 





wish in this manner to change them! how many 
regret they have ever done so!’’* 

Bidding good-by to names, we arrive at the 
tenth essay, which is called “ A Cabinet of 
Oddities,” which indeed it is: witness these 
extracts :— A person whose name was Gunn 
complaining to a friend that his attorney in his 
bill had not let him off easily, ‘That is no won- - 
der,’ said his friend, ‘as he charged you too 
high!’”’ But this is not so good as an entry 
in the Custom-house books of Edinburgh, 
where it appears that, A meaning Alexander, 
*“* A Gun was discharged for making a false re- 
port.” 

“‘ Many of the names given to foundlings 
might be classed with historical surnames. A 
poor child, picked up at the town of Newark- 
upon-Trent, received from the inhabitants the 
whimsical name of Tom Among-us. Becoming 
a man of eminence, he changed his name for 
the more euphonious one of Dr. Thomas Magnus. 
He was employed in several embassies, and, 
in gratitude to the good people of Newark, he 
erected a grammar-school there, which still 
exists. The following was related to me bya 
gentleman, one of whose friends witnessed the 
occurrence. A poor child who had been found 
in the high-road and conveyed to the village- 
workhouse, being brought before the parish- 
vestry to receive a name, much sage discussion 
tock place, and many brains were racked for 
an appropriate cognomen. As the circum- 
stance happened in the ‘ month of flowers and 
song,’ a good-natured farmer suggested that 
the poor child should be christened John May ; 
an idea in which several of the vestrymen con- 
curred. One of the clique, however, more 
aristocratic than his neighbours, was of opi- 
nion that that was far too good a name for the 
ill-starred brat, and proposed in lieu of it that 
of Jack Parish—the designation that was even- 
tually adopted! I shall conclude these anec- 
dotes with another on the name of a foundling. 
There now resides at no great distance from 
Lewes, a farmer whose family name is Brooker, 
to which the odd dissyllable of Napkin is pre- 
fixed as a Christian name. Both these names 
he inherits from his grandfather, a foundling, 
who was exposed at some place in Surrey, tied 
up in a napkin and laid on the margin of a 
brook ; and who—as no traces of his unnatural 
parents could be found—received the very ap- 
propriate, though somewhat cacophonousg, name 
of Napkin Brooker !” 

The chapter of Rebuses and that on Canting- 
Arms are both very pleasant :— 

“ The word rebus (from the ablative plural 
of the Latin res) is accurately defined by Dr. 
Johnson as ‘ a word represented by a picture.’ 
Camden says that this whimsical mode of re- 
| presenting proper names by objects whose de- 
signations separately or conjointly bear the 
required sound (and which he calls ‘ painted 
poesies’), was introduced into England from 
Picardy, after the wars between Edward the 
Third and the French. Whatever may be 
thought of the puerility of hunting out a fanci- 
ful picture or device to answer a purpose which 
the letters of one’s name would answer much 
better, the practice hag the sanction of some 
great names in ancient as well as in modern 





in a figurative sense, means a sordid fellow, a| 


but this is a local name derived from a place in 


at marriage change their surnames. How many 


|days. Even the great-minded Cicero was not 
| too proud to represent his name by the paltry 
species of pulse called by us vetches or chick- 





® There is now at Highgate, Cuthush, a gardener; in 
Stoke Newington, Peppercorn, a grocer; while Mortlake 
| boasts a knight of the shears called Odam, whose sign- 


_ | board expresses the usual appreciation of his class— 
Finally, women | — * - 


| “O-pam Tailor.” There is also in Eagle Street, Hol- 
born, the name of Gambling, shoemaker, 
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peas, and by the Romans Cicer ; and that, too, 
mm a dedication to the gods. Many of the coins 
of Julius Cesar bear the impress of an elephant, 
as the word cesar signifies that animal in the 
ancient language of Mauritania. In like man- 
ner the sculptors Saurus and Batrachus carved 
upon their works, the one the figure of a lizard, 
and the other a frog, as their names implied ; 
and two Roman mint-masters distinguished 
themselves upon the coins struck by them, 
Florus by a flower, and Vitulus by a cailf. 
Having thus seen that there exists classical 
authority for the use of rebuses, I shall pro- 
ceed to set before my reader a dish of ‘ lettuce,’ 
culled from the fruitful garden of Master Cam- 
den and elsewhere, and which I hope he will 
find salted and sugared to his palate. ‘ Sir 
Thomas Cavall, whereas caval signifieth a 
horse, engraved a galloping horse in his seale, 
with this limping verse : 
* Thome credite cum cernitis ejus equum,’ 
Trust Thomas when you see his horse. 

Gilbert de Aquila, alias Gislebertus Magnus, 
alias Gilbert Michel, founder of the priory of 
Michelbam, temp. Henry III., was sometimes 
styled Dominus Aquilz, Lord of the Eagle, 
and his rebus occurs in the shape of an eagle 
on the corporate seal of the town of Seaford, 
where he had great possessions. John Eagles- 
head, used as his rebus an eagle’s head, sur- 
rounded with 

* Hoc aquile caput est, signumque figura Johannis. 
This is the head of an eagle, the seal and badge of John. 
The Abbot of Ramsey bore on his seal a ram in 
the sea, with this verse : 

* Cujus signa gero dux gregis ut.ego! 

He whose signs 1 bear is leader of the flock, as Tam, 
Abbots, priors, and churchmen generally, were 
famous fellows for these name-devices, which, 
like oral puns, may be either apt and good, 
like those already mentioned, or forced and 
bad, like the following: ‘ William Chaundler, 
warden of New College, Oxford, playing with 
hie own name, so filled the hall windowes with 
candles and these words, Fiat Lux [Let there 
be light], that he darkened the hall; whereupon 
Vidam of Chartres, when he was there, said it 
should have been Fiant Tenebre [Let there be 
darkness!].’ Here the rebus, to be correct, 
should have been a candle-maker ‘ drawing 
his dips,’ like that of old Barkcr, a printer of 
the sixteenth century, which represents a man 
with an axe stripping bark from the trunk of a 
tree.- * * * Quaint was the conceit of 
Robert Langton, who gave new windows to 
Queen’s College, Oxford (where he received 
his education), and placed in each of them the 
letters on drawn out to a most extraordinary 
length, or rather breadth, for Lang- (that is, 
Long-) ton; thus: ‘[! N 
‘You may imagine,’ says Master Camden, 
* that Francis Cornfield did scratch his elbow 
when he had sweetly inuented, to signifie his 
name, Saint Francis with his frierly kowle in a 
corne-field ’ A hare upon a bottle for Hare- 
bottle, forms one of the best of these speechless 
puns. A mag-pie upon a goat, for Pigot, is 
very tolerable. As for a kare it a sheat of rye 
standing in the sun, for Harrison, it is barely 
passable; but a chest surmounted with a star, 
for Chester, is the ne plus ultra of wretched 
punning.” 

It could, indeed, hardly go Lower; with 
whom we leave the chapter on canting arms 
for the multitude of readers, to whom, we hope, 
we have sufficiently recommended his volume ; 
to which the rolls of Battel Abbey and the list 
of Latinised surnames are appropriate and ex- 
cellent additions. The latter offer some droll 

‘particulars :—= 





“ Andrew Borde, the ‘ original merry An- 
drew,’ in his Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge, written in the reign of Henry VIII., 
styles himself Andreas Perforatus (bored!). But 
this is nothing to the name of Sir John Hawk- 
wood being turned into Johannes Acutus! Let 
Verstegan tell the story:—‘ Some gentlemen 
of our nation travelling into Italy and passing 
thorow Florence, there, in the great church, 
beholding the monument and epitaph of the 
renowned English knight, and most famous 
warrior of his time, there named Johannes 
Acutus, long wondered what John Sharp this 
might be, seeing in England they had never 
heard of any such, his name rightly written 
being indeed Sir John Hawkwood ; but by omit- 
ting the 2 in Latine as frivolous, and the & and 
w as unusual, he is here from Hawkwood turned 
into 4cutus, and from Acutus returned in En- 
glish again into Sharp !’”’ 





ARAB SAGES AND POETS. 
[Second Notice: conclusion.] 


WE half promised a second notice of Itn Khal- 
likan’s Arabic Biographical Dictionary; and, 
thinking it will be a pleasant variety in our 
pages, we thus promptly redeem our intent. 
We may observe, that there are portions of 
the quotations judiciously confided to the Latin 
language, which are evidence of extreme vice 
and corruption of morals; whilst many other 
passages shew the extent of schismatic doctrines 
and cpinions in the Moslem faith within the 
first two or three generations after Mahomet, 
and even among his immediate relatives and 
followers. The utter disregard of human life 
is seen by the perpetual poisonings, stranglings, 
and beheadings, which occur to high and low ; 
and the despotism of the khalifs seems literally 
to have converted the reign of every commander 
of the Faithful into a series of murders. The 
plainness with which all is told adds to the 
effect of these statements; and the picture of 
the age and people is rendered most striking. 
We shall, as before, look up some of the details, 
from which the general impression may be so 
far imagined. 

Here is a fine praise of wine to come from 
Mussulman lips :—* The glass is clear, and the 
wine is clear; one is so like the other, that 
they can hardly be distinguished. One you 
would think wine, not glass; the other glass, 
not wine.” 

The writer (the Sihib* Ibn Abbad) com- 
posed these elegiac verses on the death of the 
vizir Abii Ali Kathir Ibn Ahmad. “ They told 
me of Kathir’s death; it was a heavy loss for 
me, and I said, ‘ Let me and glory weep toge- 
ther; for the like of Kathir [abundant] is rare 
among mankind.’ It is related by the gram- 
marian Abfi ’l-Husain al-Farisi, that Nah Ibn 
Mansir, one of the Samanide princes, wrote 
privately to the Sahib, inviting him to become 
his vizir, and direct the administration of his 
kingdom ; but lie refused the offer; and one of 
the reasons which he gave in excuse was, that 
it would require four hundred camels to trans- 
port his books only: think, then, of the furni- 
ture which he must have possessed in the same 
proportion! * * * The poet Ibn Abi 
’]-Ala narrates as follows: ‘ I had a dream, in 
which I heard a voice say, ‘ Why did not you, 
who possess such a talent for poetry, compose 





* “This was the first vizir who bore the title of Sahib 
{companion}: he was so denominated because he had 
been the companion of Ibn al-Omaid, and was then 
known by that designation, which got into such general 
use, that on his accession to the vizirat, it continued to 
be employed as his real name.” 





a, 
an elegy on his death?’ To which I replieg 
‘The number of his good qualities forced yy. 
to refrain, for I did not know with which to 
begin; and I was apprehensive of my inability 
to treat the subject suitably, although people 
supposed me capable of doing it full justice, 
The voice here said, ‘ Add a second hemistich 
to those I pronounce.’ ‘ Speak!’ said I; ang 
the voice said, ‘ Generosity and the best of 
patrons repose together in the same graye, 
And I rejoined, ‘So that each of these brothers 
may keep the other company.’ The voice: 
‘ They were inseparable when alive, and now 
they embrace—’ I: ‘On a funeral couch 
near Bab Dazih.’ The voice: * Whilst other 
inhabitants shall quit their dwellings’-— |, 
‘They shall remain in theirs till the day of 
resurrection.’” 

The sentiment in the following verse has not 
been better expressed either by Roman or more 
modern bard :—-“ Formed as I am of earth, the 
earth is my country, and the human race my 
relations.” 

The Arabs place great reliance in dreams, 
and we have several curious instances related 
ofthem. Thus, of lyas al-Kadi:— 

“In the year of his death, be related that he 
had a dream, in which it seemed to him that he 
and his father were riding a race, and that one 
was unable to outstrip the other ; he then men- 
tioned that his father had lived seventy-six 
years, and that he himself was in that year of 
his age. On the night before he died, he said: 
‘Do you know that in this night I shall have 
reached my father’s age?’ He then went to 
sleep, and was found dead in the morning.” 
And of Kharija, the jurisconsult :—* Kharija 
said: ‘I had a dream, and methought I built 
up a flight of stairs containing seventy steps, 
and when I had finished, it fell down; and | 
am now in my seventieth year:’ and that very 
year he died.” 

A Kasida 800 years old, and of Baghdad, 
may not be altogether inapplicable to our en- 
lightened day, and London :— 

“T have lost my ¢elf-respect from having 
long solicited the favours of a man devoid of 
self-respect. I sent to him a statement of my 
misery,—would that I had died before I sent 
it! His gifts brought me no honour, and I 
could hardly recover from his contumelious 
treatment. Death is better than [to live in] an 
age when men of talent must hold out their 
hands to blockheads.”’ 

The next is a touching thought of an aged 
poet who had anew-born son brought to him :— 

‘This little one has come in my old age; it 
rejoices my sight, but increases my pensive- 
ness: a lapse of seven-and-fifty years would 
make impression even on a rock.” 

The Christian and social morality of the an- 
nexed does honour to Arabian feelings :— 

“Man may find a refuge from the most fero- 
cious beasts, but there is no refuge from the 
wickedness of men. How many have escaped 
the lion, and yet you will not see one man un- 
injured by another! Be indulgent, and exact 
not the whole amount of that which is your due. 
Spare the unfortunate; for the generous man 
never requires full payment. Avoid excess in 
every thing, and keep a medium; efforts well 
directed are fortunate in their commencement 
and their end. * * * Let Sulaiman know 
that 1 can dispense with his assistance; that 1 
am rich, though possessing no wealth: the trea- 
sure which I husband is my honest pride ; be- 
lieving, as 1 do, that none ever die of mere po- 
verty, and that no state of life can continue 
unchanged. [True] wealth comes from a power 
subject to no weakness: and with all the craft 
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=—— 
of the cunning, you cannot increase your store. 
Poverty consists not in [the want of] money, 
but of soul; that we well know: and riches are 
in the mind, not in the purse. * * * ‘The 
mansion of your friends is near,’ said they ; ‘ how 
strange, then, that you should be in sorrow !’— 
‘What avail the mansion and their nearness,’ 
| replied, ‘if the hearts themselves draw not 
near ?’”” 

jhe characteristic nature of the subjoined 
anecdote speaks for itself :— 

“ Sahl Ibn Hariin, the eloquent katib, was 
excessively avaricious. We were one day with 
him at his house; and we kept up the conver- 
sation so long, that hunger forced him to call 
for his dinner. A dish was brought up, con- 
taining an old dry cock, which no knife could 
carve, and on which the teeth could make no 
impression. He took a piece of bread and 
dipped it in the gravy, and turned over all the 
contents of the dish; but the cock’s head was 
absent. He reflected some time; then look- 
ing up, he said to the cook, ‘Where is the 
head ?’—*I threw it away,’ replied the other.— 
‘Why so??—‘ Because I thought that you 
would not eat it’—* Thou didst think wrong, 
thou scoundrel!’ said Sahl; ‘ by Allah! I hate 
the man who would throw away the claws; 
judge, then, how I must feel towards him who 


with rapid pace.* When the zephyr flits past 
me, its breath reminds me [not of gardens, 
but] of those excavations which are covered 
over with earth.t Here I am now, exposed to 
the fearful thunders and lightningst of one- 
and-ninety years. People say, ‘ Medicine will 
do thee good;’ but for me there is one medi- 
cine only—the mercy of God.’” 

Curious Notion. —‘‘ When Said was decapi- 
tated, a great quantity of blood flowed from 
the trunk; and al-Hajjaj called in physicians 
to consult them about it, and to know why all 
the other persons whom he had executed before 
that bled very little: to this they made answer, 
‘When you put this man to death, his soul. 
was still in his body, and the blood follows the 
soul; but as for the others, their soul was 
gone with fright before you killed them, and 
therefore their blood was diminished.’ ” 

Another. —‘* Jahizi, Shabib’s mother, was 
also very brave, and fought in all his battles 
He himself had assumed the title of khalif, 
and was long successful in resisting al-Hajjaj, 
who was at length assisted by a powerful army 
sent to him by Abd al-Malik from Syria, under 
the orders of Sofyin Ibn al-Abrad al-Kalbi. 
When these troops arrived at Kifa, al-Hajjaj 
went forth with them against Shabib, who, 
overpowered by numbers, took to flight after a 





throweth away the head! The head is the 
chief part of the body; in “it are four of the 
senses; by means of it the animal croweth; 
and were it not for his crowing, he would have 
no merit. The head beareth the comb, on 
which the cock prideth himself; it containeth 
the two eyes, which have given rise to the pro- 
verb, ‘Wine bright as the eye of the cock.’ 
Moreover, the brain is a marvellous specific 
for pain in the kidneys; and never was a softer 
bone seen than that of the head: didst thou 
not know that it is better than the pinion of 
the wings, better than the leg, better than the 
neck? If it be the result of thy sapient judg- 
ment that thou hast not eaten it, go and look 
for it’—* By Allah!’ exclaimed the cook, ‘I 
know not where it is; I threw it away.’—‘ But 
I know where it is,’ said Sahl; ‘thou hast 
thrown it down thy throat: but God shall call 
thee to an account for it.’”’ 

“ By cock and pie” is a quaint old English 
oath, which would have been appropriate enough 
here: but we proceed to a few more selections. 

On Astrology.—‘‘ Ibn al-Khaimi recited to 
me the following verses as Taj ad- Din’s :—‘ Let 
the astrologer grovel in his delusion, if he pre- 
tend to the knowledge of events brought round 
by the revolution of the sphere. ‘To God alone 
pertains eternal knowledge; and neither man 
nor angel shares with Him therein. Astrolo- 
gers make of their impiety a net to catch wealth. 


What evil means they employ—a net and in- | 


fidelity !’” 

Good Government.—‘‘ When Omar Ibn Abd 
al-Aziz became khalif, Tawis wrote to him 
these words :—‘ If you wish your government 
to be good in every way, confide the places of 
authority to virtuous men;’ on which Omar 
said, ‘ After that every other recommendation 
is useless,’ ” 

Life-—“ When the shaikh Taj ad-Din was far 
advanced in years, he composed these lines: — 
‘Isee men desire long life; but length of life 
proves only the nothingness of the past, and 
bringeth with it misery. In the season of youth 
I wished that God might lengthen my days; 
and truly such a gift is a favour: but when 1 
obtained my wish, that age which l desired so 
much became an affliction. When alone, my 
imagination sets before my mind the image of 
myself borne on the shoulders of men who walk 


combat in which he lost his sister, his mother, 
|and the bravest of his partisans. Pursued by 
| Sofyan at the head of the Syrian troops, he 
| was overtaken at al-Ahwiz; and unable to re- 
| sist, he fled before them to the river Dujail. 
| On crossing the bridge, his horse became un- 
ruly, and threw him into the river. Borne 
down by the weight of his coat of mail, helmet, 
| and the rest of his armour, he yielded to his 
| fate, and answered to one of his companions 
| who exclaimed, ‘ How! commander of the faith- 
ful! is drowning to be your lot ?’—‘ Yes; such 
is the decision of the Mighty and the All- 
knowing.’ His body having been afterwards 
cast on shore by the river, it was conveyed by 
the post-horses to al-Hajjaj, who ordered it to 
be opened and the heart extracted. His com- 
mands were obeyed; and the heart was found 
to be as [hard as] a stone, rebounding when 
struck against the ground. Within it was dis- 
covered another heart, about the size of a smalk 
ball; and this contained the drop of congealed 
blood [out of which each man is formed].” 
Chess-Players.—“ The shaikh Abii Ishak as- 
Shirazi mentions in his book, entitled al-Mu- 


chess with his back turned to the chess-board ; 


fact under the head of chess-playing [it being 
questioned whether a chess-player’s evidence 
could be received in a court of law].” 

Local Affections.—“ When Tahir attained the 
height of his eminence, some one said to him at 
Baghdad: ‘ May you well enjoy the rank which 
you now hold, and which none of your rivals in 
Khorasan have ever reached!’ 
replied : ‘That is what I am unable to enjoy, 
since I cannot see the aged females of Bashanj 
climbing up to the roofs of their houses, that 
they may get a sight of me as I pass by.’” 

An indifferent Poet.— Think not, with your 
talent for poetry, to become our equals: the 
hen has feathers, yet she cannot fly.” 

Acuteness.—“ When the man of penetration 
thinks of you, he may be said to see and to hear 
you.” 





| * That is, the image of his own funeral. The rapid 
march of a Moslem funeral procession is well known. 

+ He means the graves, but is unwilling to pronounce 
a word of such sinister meaning. 

t A metaphor for éhreats. It is employed in the 
Koran. 





haddab, that Said Ibn Jubair could play at’ 


and in the chapter on evidence he cites this | 


Pretty Simile-—“ The favours which you pur- 
sue are like your own shadow; follow them, 
you cannot catch them; turn away from them, 
they will follow you.” 

An Arab Socrates.—(Al-Aamash). “ He pos- 
sessed a subtle wit, and was inclined to plea- 
santry: some students having gone to him one 
day to learn traditions, he said to them, on 
coming out of his house: ‘Were there not in 
the house a person’—[meaning his wife]— 
‘whom I detest more than I do you, I should 
not have come out to you.’—Having one day 
quarrelled with his wife, he called in a man to 
effect a reconciliation; and this mediator ad- 
dressed the woman in the following terms: 
‘Do not mind his blear eyes and his thin legs, 
but consider that he is an imam, and that he is 
in “high estimation.’ On this al-Aamash ex- 
claimed: ‘God confound thee! thy sole inten- 
tion is to point out my defects to her.” * * * 
It is said that the imam Abii Hanifa went to 
see him during a fit of illness, and having sat 
by him for a long time, he said, when about 
to retire: ‘It seems to me that my presence 
is irksome to you.’—‘ By Allah!’ replied the 
other, ‘you are irksome to me even when you 
are in your own house.’ Another time, a party 
of friends came to visit him, and sat a long 
while with him; he at length lost patience, and 
taking hold of his pillow, he rose up and ex- 
claimed : ‘ May God restore to health one whom 
you have made sick by your wishes for his re- 
covery!’ * * * Numerous other anecdotes 
of a similar kind are told of him. It is related 
by Aba Moawia ad-Darir that Hishim Ibn Abd 
al-Malik wrote to al-Aamash, requiring him to 
compose a book on the virtues of Othman and 
the crimes of Ali. When al-Aamash read the 
letter, he put it into the mouth of a sheep, which 
eat it up; and he then said to the bearer: ‘ Tell 
him that I answer it thus.’ On this, the mes- 
senger informed him that unless he brought 
back a written answer, he should lose his life, 
the khalif having sworn to put him to death if 
he returned without one: [finding, however, 
that al-Aamash was inflexible], he begged of 
the doctor’s friends to interfere; and they at 
length prevailed on him to send a written re- 
ply ; it was worded in these terms: ‘ In the 
name of God, the Merciful, the Clement !— 
Commander of the faithful! had Othman pos- 
sessed all the virtues of the world, they had 
been of no utility to you; and if Ali committed 
all the crimes of which the human race were 
guilty, they had done you no injury. Mind the 
qualities of your own little self, and adieu !’ 
* * * Zaida Ibn Kudama relatcs that he one 





day followed al-Aamash, and saw him enter the 
) cemetery and lie down in a newly made grave; 
| he then came out of it, and shaking the earth 





To which he | 


| off his head, he exclaimed: ‘O! how narrow a 
| dwelling! ” 

From this touching lesson we pass to a neat 
) and original parable :— 
“Abii Aiyiib was one day holding a public 
| sitting to issue his commands and his prohibi- 
| tions, when a messenger came to him from al- 
Mansir. On seeing him, he turned pale; and 
when the man had retired, we expressed our 
astonishment at his apprehensions. On this, 
he repeated to us the following fable: ‘ It is 
related that the falcon said to the cock: There 
is not on earth a more ungrateful animal than 
you are.—Why so? said the cock.— Because 
your masters took you when yet in the shell 
and had you hatched, bringing you thus into 
the world; they fed you with their hands, and 
you remained among them till you grew up ; 
but now, not one of them can go near you with- 
out your flying to this side and that side and 
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screaming out. As for me, I was taken from 
the mountains when already aged, and they in- 
structed me and tamed me; then they let me 
go, and I catch game in the air, which I bring 
to my master.— To this the cock answered: 
Had you seen as many falcons on the spit and 
ready for ruasting as I have seen cocks, you 
would be even more fearful than I.—And you, 
my friends,’ continued the vizir, ‘did you 
know what I know, you would not wonder at 
my being afraid even in the height of the favour 
which you see me enjoy.’ The khalif’s ven- 
geance fell at length upon Abi Aiyib in the 
year 153 (a.p. 770) ; he was tortured, deprived 
of all his property, and he died a.u. 154.” 
An important officer turned anchorite in 
consequence of the following singular story of 
feline sagacity :— 
“* Being one day on the roof of the mosque at 
Old Cairo with some other persons, eating a 
collation, a cat went over to them, and they gave 
it a bit of meat. The animal took it into its 
mouth and went off; but soon returned again, 
on which they threw another morsel to it. 
This it carried off also; and it kept going 
and coming a great number of times, at each 
of which it received from them another bit. 
Struck with this singularity, and knowing that 
no single cat could eat all that they had given, 
they suspected something extraordinary, and 
followed the animal. They then saw it clamber 
over a wall on the roof, and go down into an 
empty place like an abandoned room. There 
they found another cat, but blind, eating of the 
food which had been brought to it and set be- 
fore it by its companion. They were much 
struck with this, and Ibn Babshad said ; ‘ Since 
God has caused this dumb animal to be served 
and fed by another cat, and has not withheld 
from it its nourishment, how could he let a hu- 
man being such as I am perish of hunger?’ He 
immediately broke off all the ties which bound 
him to the world; he gave up his place, re- 
nounced his salary, and shut himself up in a 
chamber, where he pursued his studies in the 
full confidence that God would provide for him. 
His friends then took care of him, and supported 
him till he died.” 
Here is the portrait of a genuine miscr :— 
“ It is related that Aba ’l-Aswad had an at- 
tack of the palsy, and that he used to go to the 
market himself, although scarcely able to draw 
his legs after him ; and yet he was rich, and pos- 
sessed both male and female slaves. A person 
who knew this accosted him one day, and said: 
‘God has dispensed you from the necessity of 
moving about on your own business; why do 
you not remain seated at home?’ Towhich he 
replied, ‘ No; I go in and out; and the eunuch 
says, ‘ He is coming,’ and the boy says, ‘ He is 
coming ;’ whereas, were I to continue sitting 
in the house, the sheep might defile me with- 
out any person’s preventing them.’ — “ He 
was notorious for his avarice; and he used to 
say, ‘ If we listened to the demands made by 
the poor for our money, we should soon be 
worse off than they.’ He said also to his sons, 
* Strive not to rival Almighty God in genero- 
sity, for he is the most bountiful and the most 
glorious; had he pleased, he would have given 
ample wealth to all men; so strive not to be 
generous, lest you die of starvation.’—He once 
heard a person say, ‘ Who will give a supper 
toa hungry man?’ ‘ Let him come to me,’ he 
replied. When the supper was over, the man 
left the table and was going out; but his host 
~ealled after him, ‘ Where are you going?’ ‘To 
| my people,’ replied the other. ‘That,’ ex- 
“claimed Abd ’l-Aswad, ‘I shall by no means 

allow: when I gave you to sup, my sole motive 


was, to prevent the true believers from being 
troubled by you for this night at least.’ He 
then put him in the stocks, and kept him in con- 
finement till the next morning.” 

In conclusion, we quote an anecdote which 
might have served George Colman as a hint 
for his amusing story of the “ Two Parsons and 
One Shirt :”— 

“* He [Ibn Mahmiyah] and his brother had 
but a single turban and a single shirt between 
them; so that when one of them went out, the 
other was obliged to stay at home. I went to 
see him one day,’ continues as-Samini, ‘ and 
present him my respects, and I had with me 
Ali Ibn al-Husain al-Ghaznawi the preacher ; 
when, on entering his house, we found him 
without any clothing except an izdr tied round 
his waist. He begged of us to excuse him for 
appearing in that state, and added, ‘ When we 
wash our clothes, we are as the persons whom 
the kadi Abii ’t-Taiyib at-Tabari describes in 
this verse :—People who, when they wash the 
robes in which they deck themselves, take the 
house for a cloak till he that washes has done 
his task.*”’ 

An izar is the garment tied round the waist. 
And so we bid farewell to this treasury of Arab 
thought and illustration of their manners; yet 
so little changed from these early times as to be 
generally applicable in our day. 





Hand-Book for Travellers in Northern Italy: 
States of Sardinia, Lombardy, and Venice, 
Parma and Piacenza, Modena, Lucca, Massa- 
Carrara, and Tuscany, as far as the Val 
d’ Arno. With a Travelling Map. Pp. 607. 
John Murray. 

Mucu as has been the praise bestowed on the 

Hand-books hitherto published by Mr. Murray, 

we really think this one ofthe most complete and 

best of them all. It is general and it is par- 
ticular; a volume to afford pleasing and in- 
structive reading at home, as well as to guide 
the traveller throughout all the countries in- 
dicated in the title-page. It is full of historical 
references and individual details, of excellent 
notices of art and literature, of apt quotations 
and useful illustrations. In fine, it is an ad- 
mirably arranged vade-mecum of every thing 

that can contribute to the excellence of such a 

publication. 


People’s Edition. Sir G. S. Mackenzie's Travels 
in Iceland. Edinburgh, Chambers; London, 
Orr; Dublin, Curry. 

One of the best books we have ever had on 

Iceland, and well worthy a reprint in this cheap 

form, revised by the author. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HEAT, LIGHT, AND ELECTRICITY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Brompton, 20th Sept. 1842, 
DEAR Si1z,—Permit me to thank you for having 
transferred to your pages the singular results 
obtained by Prof. Moser ; and to request space 
to remark on his statements,—to offer a sug- 
gestion on one point thereof,—and generally, 
but briefly, to discuss the probable link of the 
three great principles of creation—heat, light, 
and electricity. 

Whatever value may attach to photography 
as an art (and doubtless it is wonderful, and 
fraught with triumph,) will be as nothing to 
compare with the fact of the discovery through 
its means of latent light, and light radiating 
in complete darkness. In the absence of the 
experimental or inductive process, which led 








Moser to the conclusions drawn, it would be of 


——— 
no avail to endeavour to conjecture whereé the 
manipulation might have been defective, where 
the reasoning weak; nor, on the other hand 
would it add one jot to their value to enlarge 
on the ideas and thoughts which induce me, or 
any one, to admit readily the possibility of 
their truth. Let it be granted here that the 
results obtained by Méser are true, and the 
résumé correct; what then are the principal 
points propounded? To my view they resolye 
themselves into two, namely, rays of greater re- 
frangibility than those of solar light radiating 
in total darkness, called radiant light ;—and the 
absorption by vapours of light corresponding 
in refrangibility to the prismatic colours, and 
to be again set free, and exhibit the functions 
of the coloured rays ; or, in short, the existence 
of latent light. With regard to the. first point, 
1 have little more to say than that errors may 
arise and scepticism result from the statement 
that “ all bodies radiate light, even in complete 
darkness.” So closely one and the same thing 
to the mass of mankind are vision and light, 
sensation and its cause, that light radiating 
unseen might be rejected as absurd and im- 
possible. Let light be light, common visible 
light, white or solar light, and its constituent 
prismatic light, from the dullest red to the 
brightest violet; and let us treat these obscuro 
or scoto-radiant rays, if you please, as rays, 
attaching to them the distinctive term che- 
mical or electrical, according to the pleasure of 
the philosopher. We know that rays do exist 
beyond the violet, that they are of greater re- 
frangibility than the others of the spectrum, 
and that they produce chemical effects; and 
why should they not be the rays radiating in 
complete darkness causing the ‘ modification 
of substances ?”’ Electrical rays, to my thought. 
Electrified conducting bodies, though insulated, 
lose their electricity by convection of the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, and by conduction, be- 
cause of the impossibility of perfect insulation ; 
but why not also by radiation ? 

The second point is the assertion that 
“there exists latent light as well as latent 
heat.” I was present at the memorable dis- 
cussion in Section A., British Association, Man- 
chester, when this statement was first made by 
Sir D. Brewster, communicated to him by Prot. 
Bessel, and to the Professor by Moser himself. 
There was a smile of triumph on the counte- 
nance of Sir David; and he asked, somewhat 
after the following :—What becomes of the un- 
dulatory theory now? motion enclosed in mat- 
ter! how can this be? or light latent! what is 
to put it into motion again? No answer was 
given. And the undulatory theorists appeared 
taken by surprise, as well they might have been, 
by the novelty and value of the startling an- 
nouncement. But let us consider the undula- 
tory theory of light. What does it mean? 
Surely undulations of something not percep- 
tible by our organs while at rest, but during 
motion sensible, visible. To this something 
has been given the name of ether; and it is 
supposed to pervade all space. To this ether 
in motion, it appears to me possible to attri- 
bute the phenomena, heat, light, and electri- 
city ; and by the fact of the existence of ether to 
shew how light, and electricity also, as well as 
heat, may be latent. The different states of 
matter, solidity, fluidity, and vapour, depend 
on their latent heat,'or a certain amount of 
heat in union, as it may be, with the molecules 
of the matter; and the extraction and addition 
of heat causes the transformation of these qua- 
lities the one into the other. This is admitted 
on all sides; but, generally, heat in this sense, 
as a distinction, is termed caloric. Let the 
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term be ether. The union of ether, then, con- 
yertsa solid into a fluid, and a fluid into vapour; 
and the disunion gradually reconverts these 
states insensibly. But where this addition or 
separation is sudden, the effects of heat and 
light are sensible, and, doubtless, in many in- 
stances of electricity also. I need not adduce 
ordinary cases to prove this in respect of 
heat and light; but pass on to condensation, 
as brought forward in Méser’s researches. 
(21) “ The latent light of the vapour of mer- 
cury is yellow: all the effects that the yellow 
rays produce may be obtained by the condensation 
of the vapour of mercury ;”’ and so (22) for io- 
dine, the vapour of which is blue or violet. Now, 
an union of a given quantity of heat, or caloric, 
or ether, is necessary for the existence of mer- 
cury in the state of vapour: suddenly with- 
draw this ether, which is the operation of con- 
densation, and what results? “ all the effects 
that the yellow rays produce.” Is it not, then, 
conceivable, that the quantity of ether there 
and then at once set free gives motion, undu- 
lations, to the circumambient ether, equivalent 
to those necessary for the sensation and effects 
of yellow light? And so for iodine; a greater 
quantity of ether being in union to sustain 
its state of vapour, the action consequent on 
condensation is the more energetic, the result- 
ing undulations more rapid or more numerous, 
and the effects of blue or violet light are mani- 
fested. And this leads me to (24) of Moser, 
and to the suggestion alluded to in the com- 
mencement of this communication, growing, I 
fear, to too great length; but I will hasten to 
conclude. 

It is thus stated in 24:— With regard to 
the latent colour of the vapour of water, it can 
only be said that it is neither green, nor yel- 
low, nor orange, nor red.’ T can well con- 
ceive this; but I beg leave tu suggest, that, 
according ta the view I have been taking of 
this interesting subject, a still greater quantity 
of ether is present to maintain water in the 
state of vapour; and that this quantity set free 
by sudden condensation gives rise to undula- 
tions not commensurate with either ray of the 
visible spectrum, but with the invisible rays 
beyond the violet, and that the effects of those 
rays, electricity, are produced. To this view, 
the recent manifestation of electricity in the 
steam issuing from boilers stationary and loco- 
motive gives great strength. 

Long before I knew that Ampére had pro- 
posed to explain, on the theory of undulations, 


degree : the undulations of the ether, the source 
of each, greater for heat than light, and greater 
for light than electricity. As yet we have no 
rock-salt lens for electricity; but that ere long 
apparatus of such kind will be discovered, and 
new data acquired, is the belief of yours obliged, 
T. Irwin. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
COAL-GAS, 

Tne Drummond Light, the Gurney or Bude 
Light, and the Boccius Light, exclusive of the 
“Light of All Nations,” are the Great Lights 
of the Age. The first is the oxy-hydrogen, the 
union of oxygen and hydrogen gas on lime, and 
at a very high temperature. The second is the 
oxy-oil, ajet ofoxygen beingintroduced by means 
of a very peculiarly shaped conical jet into the 
centre of an ordinary oil-wick flame: this was 
perfected, we believe, under the auspices of the 
Trinity Board, having been intended to be used 
in lighthouses; and we have heard it desig- 
nated to that view: by a high authority, as an 
arrangement afiording the greatest possible 
amount of light in the smallest possible space. 
The third is a coal-gas light; and of this we 
make the chief mention. This light, of course, 
is no recent discovery—it was known so long 
ago as 1688; but, since then, what an increase 
of knowledge of the properties of coal-gas has 
been gained, and what great mechanical im- 
provements have been arranged for its com- 
bustion! Of the latter character is the Boc- 
cius light, or, perhaps more correctly speaking, 
the Boccius gas-lamp. The one set up op- 
posite Northumberland House, crowned with 
ugliness, consists of three ring-burners, large, 
lesser, and less, perforated so thickly with 
holes, that the flames form, as it were, three 
leaves of light; these are protected from the 
lateral currents of air by a glass screen, and 
are thrown down and arcund by a metallic re- 
flector. The illuminating power is very consider- 
able. Contemplating the vast establishments, in 
the present day, for the manufacture of coal-gas ; 
the numerous improvements for its thorough 
combustion, mechanical and chemical, of the 
latter especially, — Lowe’s naphthalised gas, 
the perfection of artificial light,—we cannot 
help reverting to the extent of the knowledge 
of gas and its properties, as mentioned in a 
letter addressed to the Royal Society, May 12, 
1688, by Mr. John Clayton, rector of Crofton, 
at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, and contrasting the 





the identity of heat and light, the difference of 
elfect being dependent solely on the different 
wave-lengths, I had entertained the same 
thought to explain the identity of heat, light, 
and electricity. With regard to Ampére’s pro- 
position, Melioni admitted that many pheno- 
mena may be sufficiently accounted for by the 
mere supposition of the difference of wave- 
lengths; but he mentioned, in 1835, some ex- 
periments in which he thought decisively that 
this will not hold good. Since then great pro- 
gress has been made in this branch of science 
by-Melloni himself, and by Forbes, to prove the 
closest analogy of heat and light: I need only 
enumerate the discovery by Prof. Forbes of the 
polarisation circular and elliptical, and the di- 
polarisation of heat. He states, that “if the 
numerator (or difference of paths) be assumed 
to be the same as in light, the length of a wave 
of heat would result three times as great as that 
for red light.’” Be this calculation right or 
wrong, the difference between heat and light is 
only a difference of degree ; and so, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the difference between heat, light, 


and electricity, is likewise only a difference of 


bladders of 1688 with the gasometers of 1842. 
Speaking of the thunder in Virginia, and its 
| dreadful effects, the writer says: ‘“ I have been 
;told by very serious planters that thirty or 
| forty years ago, when the country was not so 
open as now, the thunder was more fierce ; and 
that sometimes, after violent thunder and rains, 
the roads would seem to have perfect casts of 
| brimstone ; and it is frequent, after much thun- 
der and lightning, for the air to have a perfect 
| sulphureous smell. Durst I offer my weak rea- 
| sons when I write to so great masters thereof 
| (meaning the council of the society), I should 
| here consider the nature of thunder, and com- 
pare it with some sulphureous spirits which I 
have drawn from coals that I could no way con- 
dense, yet were inflammable ; nay, would burn 
after they passed through water, and that seem- 
ingly fiercer, if they were not overpowered 
therewith. 1 have kept of this spirit a con- 
siderable time in bladders; and though it ap- 
peared as if it were only blown with air, yet 
if I let it forth, and tired it with a match or 
candle, it would continue burning until all were 


Mention is farther made of gas in another 
paper, about the year 1691, sent by the same 
writer to the Royal Society; and we do not 
remember seeing these remarkable facts no- 
ticed by any writer on the subject. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Sept. 16, 1842." 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of Sept. 12.— 
M. Biot submitted his and M. Soubeiran’s ex- 
periments on the sugar products from maize. 

M. Cauchy read a memoir on reflection and 
refraction of light. 

M. Arago said he had received several letters 
from different parts of Europe with discordant 
details of the eclipse of the 8th July. He would 
defer submitting their contents until he had ob- 
tained the answers he had requested from se- 
veral of his correspondents. The principal dis- 
crepancy was in respect of the luminous prejec- 
tion which has excited so much attention. He 
suspected, however, that the variances were 
due to the use, by some observers, of coloured 
glasses. 

M. de Jouffroy sent an account of an experi- 
ment made at sea, on the 4th Sept. last, with 
the schooner Marie-Louise, fitted with the pal- | 
mipede steam-apparatus, of which he is the 
inventor, The palms, or membranous feet, 
made of cast iron of 3mm. thick, was not strong 
enough to resist the pressure of the water: 
they broke one after the other. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, sufficient evidence, it is stated, 
was obtained of the success of the principle of 
the invention ; and the apparatus, arranged, 
like the feet of the swan, under the stern of 
the schooner, did not detract from her sailing 
qualities, nor interfere with her evolutions un- 
der canvass. 

M. Antonio Nobile forwarded the results of 
his tidal observations in the Bay of Naples, 
which had been made at the request of the 
Neapolitan Academy of Sciences: they were 9) 
hourly, and embraced the four last months of 
the year 1840, and January, July, and August 
of 1841. 

M. R. Chanzallon wrote to state that he had 
made some observations on the tides in the har- 
bour of Toulon, during the months of August 
and September 1841; and that although they §] 
were not sufficiently numerous to determine 
with exactness the phases of the flow and ebb, 
they gave a sufficiently precise idea of the man- 
ner in which the phenomena exhibit themselves 
in that part, and may serve as a guide to af 
more profound study. 

M. C. Martins forwarded a note entitled De 
la distribution des grands végétaux le long des 
cétes de la Scandinavie et sur le versant septentri-§ 
onal du Grimsel en Suisse. 

A letter was received from M. Hortala, offici- 
ating priest of the commune of Salléles d’ Aude, 
giving an account of a water-spout which laid 
that commune waste on the 24th of August# 
last. M. Arago directed attention to several par-§ 
ticulars contained in the account, which seem-§ 
ed to prove the presence of electricity in they} 
centre of the water-spout,—such as, the lifting 
up of metallic cbjects, the tearing away of the 
metal plates which are generally placed on 
houses that are insured, &c. Also was received 
a letter from Pesaro, which verified the extra- 
ordinary appearance in that town of shooting- 
stars on the 10th and 11th of August last. 

Several subjects were referred for report. 

At this sitting the death of M. Van Mons. 
the oldest correspondent to the Chemical Sec~ 
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spent.”—Derham’s Miscel, Curiosa, vol. iii, p. 290, 


tion, was announced: he died at Louvain, on} 
the 6th of September, at a very advanced age. & 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL: EDUCATION. 

G,,E. PatTenpeN, 2d Grecian, going to St. 
Peter’s Coll. Cambridge; P. H. Hammill, Ist, 
proceeding to Pembroke Coll.; W. H. Brown, 
4th, also for Pembroke, as Thompson exhibi- 
tioner; W. Romanis, 3d, for Emmanuel Coll., 
as the Times scholar; G. A. Pix, 7th; A. S. 
Harrison, 5th, and mathematical medallist; J. 
S. Benifold, 8th; M. A. Leicester, 9th; Arthur 
Chubb, 6th; L. Dale, 10th; G. J. Gill, 12th; 
and E. T. Hudson, 11th, Grecians, were the 
twelve youths distinguished as the senior scho- 
lars of this excellent institution, at the annual 
exhibition in the great hall, on Wednesday 
last. The first four delivered orations in Latin, 
English, Greek, and French, in praise of royal 
hospitals; and the remaining eight, also, in 
the succession we have set down, Latin alcaics, 
Greek iambics, English odes, and other com- 
positions in different styles of verse, on various 
subjects, including an ode on the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, and Latin sapphics on the 
repeated preservation of the Queen. 

We regret that other engagements prevented 
us from attending this interesting scene, and 
that we (editors, in person, find that ubiquity, 
like the philosopher’s stone, the elixir vite, 
and the squaring of the circle, has yet to be 
discovered) were exactly in time to be too 
late, except to witness the dispersion of the 
meeting. We walked from Ludgate Hill, up 
the Old Bailey, where the criminal court was 
sitting in all its terrors, and were within a few 
seconds afterwards in the midst of the cloisters 
of Christ’s Church, filled with hundreds of 
healthy and intelligent-looking boys, and hun- 
dreds of their parents, relations, and friends. 
It was an animated and gratifying sight; and 
enhanced to the feeling by the sad spectacle 
through which we had just passed. 

There was exemplified the sad ends of the 
want of education; here, the opening paths and 
prospects of wise and well-digested religious 
instruction! How sorrowful, and yet how hope- 
ful, was the contrast; and what a lesson did it 
teach! The moral aspects, nay, the very moral 
atmosphere, of the two places, not three hun- 
dred yards apart, in the heart of London, were 
most strikingly different, and afforded matter 
for much serious reflection. All around the 
courts where wretched criminals were under- 
going their miserable probations, the same de- 
gree of ignorance and brutality seemed to pre- 
vail. There were prosecutors, and witnesses, 
and low officials in clusters in the street, laugh- 
ing and jesting, with the gin and beer-shops in 
constant employment. There was no sense of 
the anxiety, and dread, and bitterness of life 
enduring by their erring fellow-creatures in the 
cells of the adjacent goal, or exposed, shrink- 
ing, to the public gaze in the dock of the court. 
It looked more like a revel, where hardness of 
} heart and levity usurped the holy human abodes 

of compassion and mercy ;—it was, in every 
} part, an exhibition of the worst results of the 
4) absence of sound and virtuous training to the 
| juvenile mind. On the other hand, all within 
| the precincts of Christ’s Hospital beamed with 

pleasurable emotions, present happiness, and 
| promises of future good. Parents and child- 
} ren were interchanging useful counsels, joyous 
| gratulation, and grateful acknowledgments. 
} The honest pride of successful study, crowned 
with honours and leading to elevation in the 
i scale of society, was visible in the young and 
j old of some of the glad groups ; whilst in many 
others the spirit of emulation was seen kindled 
in the countenances of more tender infancy, 
and the cheering commendations of mothers 





were heard predicting similar triumphs to their 
well-taught and attentive offspring. It was 
a scene to awaken the whole soul of philan- 
thropy; and rich as the endowment is, sure we 
are that the witnessing of this day’s proceed- 
ings would have excited a patriotic and bene- 
volent disposition in thousands to augment 
its funds and spread wider and wider the bless- 
ings of the tuition it bestows. Only glance 
at Newgate and the Old Bailey sessions, at 
Christ’s Hospital and its annual fruits; and all 
that has been said or written in praise of early, 
useful, and national education, founded on pure 
principles of morality and religion, will appear 
insignificant in comparison with the single les- 
son taught by them. 

To the memory of the founder, and to all the 
patrons, friends, and masters of this institution 
(with the Rev. Dr. Rice at their head), the 
country, and especially the metropolis, owe a 
deep debt of gratitude. The speeches and com- 
positions reflected very great credit on the 
school, and were in general excellently deli- 
vered. 





PINE ARTS. 


Pen-and-Ink Portrait—We have been shewn 
a pen-and-ink portrait by the aged artist, M. 
Minasi, which is a singular contrast to his 
seventy-six years. It is of a lovely boy, some 
seven years old, the son of Mr. C. Phillips the 
barrister, and is executed in a truly charming 
manner. There is a softness and delicacy in 
the whole handling almost incredible in this 
style of art; and the sweet expression of the 
countenance, shaded with graceful curls, is 
quite captivating. The beauty of the subject 
seems to have inspired a likeness as charming 
as can well be imagined; and furnished such a 
gem as fond parents may be proud and happy 
to possess. We trust that our just commenda- 
tions of it may cause Mr. Phillips’ feeling and 
generous example to be followed, and liberal 
employment given to one who, both from age 
and talent, deserves it is so much. Neither 
taste nor benevolence will be disappointed 
thereby. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A FAMILIAR NARRATION OF A NIGHT’S EXPECTA- 
TION OF THE QUEEN’S DEBARKATION. 
Away with the dinner, and on with the wine! 
The Queen’s coming back—there is no time to dine; 
Push the bottles along, the right way or wrong, 
And let every man fill as fast as he can fill, 
For the mess must adjourn to the Dockyard at nine. 
Oh, ye are in favour with kings and with queens, 
Ye sca and shore servants of all work, Marines! 
“ Quick march!”—there you go, to make up a show. 
There’s a beautiful moon, and the Queen’s coming soon. 
The Trident’s a steamer, at running “ a screamer ;” 
For a gentleman says—though he can’t bear to praise 
The boats of her company, being a director— 
If impossible quite she should get here to-night, 
Still he thinks ’twould be very correct to expect her, 
Around the ‘‘ Dock Gates” a patient crowd waits; 
While inside, the élite of the army and fleet, 
And the clerks and their spouses (who own dockyard- 
houses), 
And the chief-engineers, and their little dears, 
And marines and artillery-men, beside many auxiliary- 
men— 
To say who, were invidious,—made a throng most pro- 
digious! 
And there was “the Guard,” which got first to “ the 
Yard,” 





With the colours and band, and Capt'in in command, 

Who of course gets his brevet “‘ all right as a trivet ;” 

And in warlike array, on each side the way, 

From the gates you might trace, to the Queen’s landing- 
place, 

A martial parade, like a red palisade, 

Formed the same as the Guard, of Marines luckless 
starred, 

And who, almost moon-stricken, wish the Trident would 
quicken 
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Her way with the Queen; for each jolly marine, 

Though himself he might please about standing at ease 

Wished the Queen there and gone, and his nighi’s 
parade done. i 

Ten o’clock came, and ten o’clock went! 

Eleven, then twelve, and the night was spent. 

A steamer, moored in the midst of the stream, 

Was lighted up bright as a fairy dream; 

Until morn her glories lasted, 

All of a blaze from paddles to mast-head. 

There were stars, and V.Ii.s, and A.s; while at her 
stern, 

In coloured lamps, did a thistle burn. 

But the people who gazed on that lamp-lit thistle 

Were thinking they’d “paid very dear for their whistle:” 

For no Queen came! While amid the throng 

In that steamer which glowed so brightly and long, 

Either supping or sleeping, was that sage director 

Who told Lord Bloomfield when to expect her. 

Then the ladies all, both great and small, 

The little girls, and their sisters tall, 

And their fat mammas, and their old papas, 

And juvenile brothers, and a great many others 

Of the army, and navy, and dockyard-folks, 

Wrapping closer around them their shawls, coats, and 
cloaks, 

Had a very great mind to be off—looked behind,— 

Waited ten ininutes longer, for then they would go: 

And they went,—and so ended the first night’s show. 

One o'clock came—they were all in their beds, 

Dreaming of queens and of crownéd heads. 

But who were they, walking about and about, 

Despite of coughs, and rheumatics, and gout, 

And other diseases that vex the internals 

E’en of Admiralty-boards, and peers, generals, and 
cor’nels ?— 

Why, just these same magnates to Royalty true, 

And captains R.N., and lieutenants a few; 

And artillery-officers, both foot and horse, 

With every rank of the jollies, of course ; 

For their rank and file, though a slumbering host, 

Were lying around them, close to their post. 

Two o'clock, three o’clock, came and went, 

And the moon went down, with watching spent; 

And the peers and admirals, generals and such like, 

Who to stay out till ** peep o’ the day” did’nt much like, 

Went off by degrees, in snug two’s and three’s, 

Just leaving the rest to do what they might please— 

Allexcept the marines, who'd no choice in the matter—we 

Include, too, the gunners who slept by their battery. 

Four o’clock came, and four o'clock went ; 

The soldiers slept on, without barrack or tent; 

Some by their arms, which were piled that each hand 

Might seize its piece at the word of command: 

Some upon timbers, and some on the ground, 

And some among pigs that were scattered around— 

Pigs of ballast, we mean—and oh ! dear, what a row, sirs, 

Next morning there was about iron-moulded trousers! 

And the officers walked, and the officers talked, 

Till most of them ceased both to talk and to walk— 

Some choosing of ship-building timber a balk; 

Thus baulked of their beds, gladly pillow’d their heads, 

Taking for bedchambers dockyard sheds. 

Some sat up all night, finding fire and light 

Among the police, who were ‘ very polite;” 

While a few did repair to not much better fare— 

To nod, if they could, in a guardroom-chair ; 

And having no nightcaps at hand, why they thought a 

Very good substitute brandy-and-water. 

Five o'clock, six o’clock, came and went; 

’Twas dawn—'twas daylight—the night was spent. 

Again the crowd came, both gentle and simple, 

And beauty was there with her laughing dimple ; 

And matronly age “‘ put her best face upon it,” 

Assisted by rouge or a pink-lined bonnet. 

Again came brothers, and cousins, and sires, 

But great men got poked by the poker of fires ; 

And the dockyard officer shoulder’d his man— 

Twas the time that the dockyard work began. 

Hurrah! hurrah! here at last comes the Queen; 

Then good luck! good luck! to each jolly marine! 

Good luck to their brothers-in-arms of the guns— 

They’ll all be let off—see! the crowd, how it runs! 

The jetties are lined, as the Trident draws near ; 

She brings us our Queen,—to her people how dear! 

Though Scotland’s our sister, we shan’t soon forget 

That there she with Old Bailie impudence met. 

She lands once again in the heart of her isle; e 

And at once broken rest is all heal’d by her smile! 

Let the guns speak our joy, let the bells loudly peal! 

Oh! who a regret for past watching can fecl? 

May she ne’er quit our shores again; but should she 
roam, 

May we be amongst those who welcome her home! 


Woolwich, Sept. 17, 1842. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR WILLIAM OUSELEY, KNIGHT, LL.D., &c. 


WE have to record the death of this amiable 
and learned man last week at Boulogne, where 
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— 
he had resided for several years. Sir William 
was a native of Limerick, son of Ralph Ouse- 
ley, Esq-, of that city, and, we should think, 
about seventy years of age ; during the last two 
or three of which his state ofhealth was reduced 
to the lowest ebb. At present we are unpre- 
pared with the particulars of his life, though 
we enjoyed a considerable share of his personal 
intimacy. Persian literature was the great 
object of his studies and researches, Sir Wil- 
liam was the author of “ Persian Miscellanies,” 
4to. 1795, an able essay to facilitate the sale of 
Persian manuscripts, and explain their merits | 
and claims to notice. ‘ Oriental Collections | 
throughout 1797 -9,” a work in high estimation, 
and full of new matter. ‘Epitome of the An- 
cient History of Persia, from the Jehan Ara,” 
aPersian MS.; “The Oriental Geography of 
Ebn Haukal,” an Arabian traveller, translated 
from a MS. in his own possession, collated with 
another in the library of Eton College, 1800; 
“Observations on Medals and Gems, with in- 
scriptions in the Pahlivi and ancient Persick 
Character,” 1801; Tales of Bakthyar and 
the Ten Virgins,’ from the Persian, same 
year; ‘* Travels in various Countries of the 
East, more particularly Persia,” 1819. When 
the Royal Society of Literature was founded by 
George 1V., Sir William was elected one of the 
ten royal members, with the tribute to his lite- 
rary merits of one hundred guineas per annum, 
which he held till the death of his majesty dis- 
solved this munificent patronage. A collection 
of his books are in the library of the Royal 
Society of Literature. We have only to add, 


that he was brother to Sir Gore Ouseley, also an 
accomplished Persian scholar, whom he accom- 
panied in his successful embassy to the shah. 





THE DRAMA. 


Haymarlet.-—On Monday, a piece, called in 
the bills “ a new and original comedy,” was 
produced here, loudly applauded, and the au- 
thor called for at the fall of the curtain. On 
which, as we are informed, Mr. Bourcicault, 
the writer of London Assurance and of The Irish 
Heiress, appeared in the front of a private box 
(above that in which we sat), and bowed his 
acknowledgments to his friends the claqueurs : 
we use the French word; for though the prac- 
tice is carried to a pretty considerable extent 
in most of our theatres, we have not yet de- 
vised a name, beyond the vulgar and inexpres- 
sive one of clappers, for the individuals who, 
from interest, good nature, or private feel- 
ings, distinguish themselves in this unenviable 
way. Well, we are sorry that we must dis- 
pute their decision and the dicta of the bills. 
Alma Maier (the second title, 4 Cure for Co- 
quettes, being altogether gratuitous and inap- 
plicable) is not a comedy at all, nor even a 
farce; and neither is it new, nor, in aught 
else but a few nonsensical absurdities, original. 
It is all artificial, without one spark of nature. 
As a picture of society, itis a gross caricature, 
devoid of a scintilla of probability. All the 
characters are nearly alike sarcastic and im- 
pertinent; and not one of them says or does 
any thing which they would say or do in the 
situations in which they are placed, or in any 
other situation whatever. Yet was the drama, 
“such as it was,’’ received throughout, as we 
have noticed, with great applause; and is now 
running an uninterrupted course as a Triumph 
of Native Genius!! Poor Native Genius! A 
degree of smartness in the dialogue is the sole 
excuse for this apparent and certain to be short- 
lived success. Everybody is witty: the servant 
utters clever hits at his masters; the ladies say 





the most piquant things; the young fellows are 
the sauciest of jesters; the old, the prosiest of 
jokers. And Sir Samuel Sarcasm, as his name 
intimates, is the greatest retailer of insolent 
repartees of the whole set of personages, who 
would, the ladies he shewn, and the gentlemen 
kicked, out of any society in which they ven- 
tured to be one tithe part so intolerably face- 
tious and not to be endured. Half-a-dozen fairly 
good points are lost amidst the never-ceasing 
struggle to be pointed. There is no pause nor 
repose to allow them effect; and the whole, in 
short, may be compared to a wool-card, where, 
though all the surface is wire, and every wire 
is shining, they are all bent to a coarse end, 
and possess neither brilliancy nor pungency for 
any other purpose. These being objections to 
the staple of the piece, we will not remark at 
length upon its other faults. The stage anti- 
quity of the dramatis personé and best of the 
scenic clap-traps, shewed a marvellous want of 
invention; and the desperate outrages upon 
every propricty of life, as well as of conversa- 
tion, shocked common sense at every turn. 
Even in farce, where extravagances are al- 
lowed, because extravagant ideas are often the 
foundations of that species of entertainment, 
there must be a consistency in working them 
out; but in this “comedy” (bless the mark!) 
there was nothing but a series of foolish buf- 
fooneries, each ridiculous in itself, and having 
no ground of relationship to either plot or con- 
trivance of any kind worthy of the name of 
play. The “triumph” ought to have been 
hissed; and elsewhere, perhaps, or in better 
days, would be so treated: as it is, we have 
nothing more to say to it, but that Mr. Web- 
ster’s style of producing it, and the exertions 
of the leading performers (Glover, Farten, Brin- 
dal, Vining), were worthy of superior matériel ; 
and if he will allow himself the use of more 
pains and discretion, the author may yet prove 
himself a deservedly successful dramatist. 
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VARIETIES.. 


The Antarctic Expedition.—The daily papers 
have published a long extract from the Guern- 
sey Star of the 15th inst., with some particu- 
lars of Captain Ross’s expedition; but no date 
is given, and we find little or nothing be- 
yond what is already known. What there is of 
interest relates to the Falkland Islands; and 
we copy the annexed from the Ietter-writer :— 
“Captain Ross has been so kind, at my request, 
as to add to these observations another series, 
to ascertain the rate of evaporation in these 
islands; and Hooker, the botanist, is also so 
good as to draw up a report on the grasses, the 
prevailing gramina being considered as un- 
known in Europe. The splendid tussack grass 
is the gold and glory of these islands. It will, 
I hope, yet make the fortune of Orkney and 
Irish landowners of beat bogs. Every animal 
here feeds upon it with avidity, and fattens in 
a short time. It may be planted and cut like 
the guinea grass of the West Indies. The 
blades are about six feet long, and from 200 to 
300 shoots spring from one plant. [have proved, 
by several experiments, that one man can cut 
100 bundles in a day, and that a horse will 
grecdily devour five of these in the same time. 
Indeed, so fond of it are both horses and cows, 
that they will eat the dry tussack thatch from 
the roofs of the houses in preference to good 
grass. About four inches of the root eats like 
the mountain cabbage. It loves a rank wet 
peat bog, with the sea-spray over it. Indeed, 
when the sea beats with the greatest violence, 
and the sea-spray is carried furthest, then the 





tussack grass thrives the; best oh the soil it 
loves. All the smaller islands here, though 
some of them are as large as Guernsey, are 
covered with tyssack, which is nutritious all 
the year.” 

Dr. Iveland.—The late Dean of Westminster 
has been munificent in his bequests to charita- 


ble and other public institutions. Besides large , 


sums to local hospitals, dispensaries, &c., he 
has given 5000/. for a chapel in Westminster ; 
2000/. to King’s College for the promotion of 
religious education; 1000/. to a society now 
forming in London for educating the sons of 
clergymen; 10,000/. for the founding of a pro- 
fessorship of theology in the University of 
Oxford ; and 2000/. for an exhibition to Oriel 
College. 

Emigration.—By the Report of the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners, it ap- 
pears that the number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom during the six months ending 
July 5, 1842, amount to 104,307, being 24,913 
over the corresponding six months of the pre- 
ceding year. Free emigration to New South 
Wales has been entirely suspended, through 
want of funds: it has recommenced to Van 
Dieman’s Land; it has begun to Western Aus- 
tralia, one ship having gone out; it continues 
to New Zealand ; it has increased 20,000 to the 
United States, and more than 15,000 to the 
British Colonies in North America. Altogether, 
the decrease to the Australian colonies is 10,455. 

Russian Scientific Expedition.—An expedition, 
under the direction of the Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg, is about departing from that 
capital to explore the extensive region of Si- 
beria comprised between the rivers Pjasida and 
Chatanga and the Icy Sea, as yet unvisited by 
man. M. Widdendorf, professor of zoology in 
the University of Kiew, to whom the emperor 
had assigned 15,000 rubles, is at the head of 
the expedition. 

The Right Horse. 

“ That horse of the captain's, Tom, may I inquire, 

If you call him * Asbestos’ because he stands fire?” 

** Vy, sir, to be sure, he stands fire like a Weteran, 

But we nam’d him 4s best oss cos there arn’t a better 

un!” R. J. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

New-South Wales,— We have to acknowledge Tegg’s 
‘* Pocket-Almanac and Remembrancer for 1842,” calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Sydney. For that meridian it 
seems to us to be a very well-digested epitome for ge- 
neral information ; and even for England, to have strong 
recommendations to such as have those dear to them 
settled in New South Wales. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


An improved and greatly eularged Supplement to 
M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary, containing the New 
Tariff, &c., brought down to September 1842, 8vo, sewed, 
5s.—Modern German and English Dialogues and Ele- 
mentary Phrases, by T. S. Williams, 12mo, 4s.—Figures 
of Molluscous Animals, selected from various Authors, 
by Maria Emma Gray, Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, 12s, — The 
Transactions of the Entomological Society of London, 
Vol. I11., Part II. 8vo, sewed, 4s. 6d.—South Indian 
Sketches, Part I., 2d edit. 12mo, 3s. 6d. — Elementary 
View of the Proceedings in an Action at Law, by J. W. 
Smith, Esq., 2d edit. 12mo, 6s.—Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise Regained, by the Rev. J. P. Walsh, 12mo,: 5s— 
Jay’s Works, Vol. IV. cr. Svo, 7s. 6d. —A New French 
Grammar, by A. F. Guillerez, translated by E. C. An- 
derson, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Lectures Grammaticales et His- 
toriques, par A. F. Guillerez, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—The Anatomy 
of Sleep, by Edward Binns, M.D. post 8vo, 10s. 64.— 


The Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. I.’ 


royal 8vo, cloth, 28s.—The Hand-Book for Northern 
Italy, post Svo, 12s,— Prayers for a Blessing ott the 
Work of Building a New Church, Latin and English, 
32mo, Is. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have no knowledge of any of the circumstances 
mentioned by J. C. de Golejewski, Polish lieutenant. 

We thank B. A., Oxon, for his interesting and amusing 


letter on family names, which shall appear in our next. ‘+ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LITERATURE AND ART. 
T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
OOL. 


MEDICAL SCH “, 
Winter Session, 1842, to commence October 3d. 

MEDICINE —By G. Burrows, M.D. 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and PATHOLOGY—By E. Sran- 
Ley, F.R.S. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY—By Mr. Wormato. 

SUPERINTENDENCE of DISSECTIONS—By Mr. Wormatp 
and Mr. M*Wainnrk. 

SURGERY—By Wiciiam Lawrence, F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY-By Mr. Garrerrus. 

MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS —By G. L. Rov- 
PELL, M.D., F.R.S. 

MIDWIFERY, and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
—By E. Ricsry, M.D. 

Summer Session, 1843, to commence May 1st. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE—By W. Baty, M.D. 

MIDWIFERY, and the DISEASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 
—By E. Riesx, M.D. 

BOTANY—By F. J. Fanner, M.D., F.L.S. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—By Mr. M‘Warnnte. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY— 
By Mr. Gairvitus. 

CLINICAL LECTURES on MEDICINE—By Dr. Rovprtt and 
Dr. Burrows; and on SURGERY, by Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr, STanuey. 

DEMONSTRATIONS of MORBID ANATOMY—By Mr. Pacer. 

Prospectuses of the Lec'ures, and a statement of the arrange- 
ments of the School, may be obtained by application to Mr. Hur- 
lock, resident Medical Officer, at the Hospital, or at the Anato- 
mical Museum. 

Restpxnce ov Stupents.—Some of the Lecturers and other 
Gentlemen connzcted with the Hospital receive Students into their 
houses. Applications to be directed to Mr. Paget, at the Anato- 
mical Museum. 





NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
Notice is hereby given, that the SECOND EXAMINA- 
TION for the DEGREE of BACHELOR of MEDICINE will com- 
mence on MONDAY, the 7th of November; and that for the 
DEGREE of DOCTOR of MEDICINE, on MONDAY, the 28th of 
November. 
Candidates for the latter Degree, who have taken a Degree in 
Arts in any one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, will be 
pted from the E. ination in Intell 1 Philosophy, Logic, 
and Moral Philosophy. 
The Certificates required must be itted to the Regi 
fourteen days before the of the E. to 


ich they refer. 
— - By order of the Senate, 


R, W. ROTHMAN, Registrar, 
Somerset House, Sept. 21, 1842. 














ROSBY-HALL LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, Bishopsgate Street Within. 

The following LECTURES will be delivered during the ensuing 
Quarter s— 

FOUR, on the HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE, by 
T. J. Senux, Esq., on Thursday, September 15, 22, 29, and Oc- 
tober 6. 

THREE, on CHEMISTRY, by Tuomas Gatrvitus, Esq., Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, October 13, 


and 27. : 

FOUR, on the ANIMAL CREATION, by T. Rrmer Jones, 
Esq., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, Lon- 
don, November 3, 10, 24, and December 1. 

‘THREE, on the MUSIC of the CHURCH, by H. J.Gauntuxrtt, 
Esq » December 8, 15, and 22. 

‘THREE, on ASTRONOMY, by C. H. Avams, Esq., illustrated 
with the Apparatus exhibited at her Majesty’s Theatre, Decem- 
ber 29, January 5 and 12, 

On Thursday, November 17, the Organ will be opencd by Mr. 
Apams. 

The Lectures commence at Half-past Eight in the Evening pre- 
cisely. 

Classes for the Study of French, Elocution, and Singing (on the 
principle of M. Wilhem), are established. 

Sept. 12, 1842. W. HERRING, Hon. Sec. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


(See the advertising columns of this Gazette, Nos, 1122 and 1205.) 
Prepared and preparing for the Press, 


- OOR-LAWS in PROGRESSION of 

BENEVOLENCE,” Local and General ; with Preli- 
minary Introduction, in tendency toward Universality, arising 
from the immediate Locality of Gre>t Britain, through their Origin 
in England, and their Extension to Wales, &c.; forming ‘Three 
Periods :—The basis of 43 Eliz, c. 2—The presumptive amendment 
of 4and 5 Will. 4. c. 76; and—The prolonged administration and 
condensed amendment by 5 and 6 Vict. c. 57. In those Three Pe- 
riodical Parts, with a Glossary and Exordium. 

By JOHN CROOK, 

Superseded by the local operation of the said Statute of his late 
Majesty, after extensive experience in the majority of the com- 
ponent Districts, &c.; Author of **The Parochial Registry,” 
&e.; and Parochial Agent generally. 

New Clement’s-Inn Chambers, Westminster. 





On Monday next will be published, a Second Edition, 
With Two additional Letters on the Recent Disturbances, written 
during a Second Visit, in 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 
OTES of a TOUR in the MANUFAC- 
TURING DISTRICTS of LANCASHIRE, in a Series of 
Letters to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Author of ** The Natural History of Society,” &c. 
London: Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 





8 New Burlington Street, Sept. 24, 1842. 
M* BENTLEY will immediately publish 


the following NEW WORKS :— 


1. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. 
I pec gr ne Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
2. WILLIAM LANGSHAWE, the Cotton- 
Lord. A Story of Manchester in the present day. By Mrs. Stonr, 
a of “ The Art of Needlework,” &c. 2% vols. post 8vo, (Now 
3. RICHARD SAVAGE: a Romance of 


Real Life. By CHARies Wirrenran, Author of “ The Solitary,” &c. 
3 vols. post Svo, with numerous Illustrations by Lrgcu. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in those Countries trom 1826 to 1858. By Cuarues 
Masson, Esq. 5 vols, Svo, with numerous Plates, &c. 

2. DOCTOR HOOKWELL,; or, the Anglo- 


Catholic Family, A Novel. 3 vols. 


> 

3. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Lite from the Bye-Ways of History. 
By the Benxvicting Breruren of GLENDALOUGH. Edited by W. C. 
Tavtor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
raits. 


4. STONEHENGE; or, the Romans in 


Britain. A Romance of the Days of Nero. 5 vols. 


5. PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, Settled at 


Last. By Tuxopore Hook, Esq., Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” 
&c. 5 vols, 


6. The WARD of THORPE COMBE. A 
resting By Mrs. Trotiops, Author of ‘The Widow Bamaby,” &c. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
er Majesty. 





On Saturday, October Ist, will be published, in Svo (to be 
continued Weekly), price Eightpence, No. 1. of the 

A NNALS of CHEMISTRY and 

PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 

The aim of this work will be to afford to the English Chemist 
a weekly summary of the Discoveries of Contineutal Chemists, 
practically condensed; so that, whilst thoroughly explanatory to 
the philosopher, it will be practically useful to the Chemist and 
D-uggist. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Gwilt's Encyclopedia of Architecture. 
In October will be published, in one thick vol. 8vo, with upwards 
of 1000 Engravings, handsomely bound in cloth, 
N ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRAC- 


By JOSEPH GWILT. 
Illustrated with upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wood, from 


Designs by J. S. Gwitr. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


TICAL. 


In October will be published, handsomely printed in 1 vol. square 
rown 8vo, with above 120 Engravings, 


SCRIPTURE HERBAL; containing an 


Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums, 
mentioned in the Bible; with an enumeration of the Texts in 
which they are mentioned, 


By Lady CALLCOTT. 
Illustrated with upwards of 120 Wood-engravings. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





New Work by the Author of “ Records of a Good Man's 
Life.” 


In October will be published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 

per MELDER; a Story of Alsace. 

By META SANDER. 

A Translation, edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayter, Author of ** Re- 
cords of a Good Man’s Life.” With Two IIlustrations, 


London: Longman, Brown, Grzen, and Longmans. 





In October will be published, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 


OPULAR CONCHOLOGY;; or, the Shell 
Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern 
System of Conchology; with a Sketch of the Natural History of 
the Animals, an Account of the Formation of the Shells, and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera, 
By AGNES CATLOW. 
Mlustrated with 312 Woodcuts. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Moseley’s Engineering. 
In October will be published, in 1 vol. Svo, with Woodcuts, 
TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 
PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING. 

By the Rev. HENRY MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, 
London, 

By the same Author, fep. 8vo, 8s, cloth, 
Illustrations of Practical Mechanics. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In October, in fep. Syo, 


HE PARENT’S HAND-BOOkK. 
or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, ar i 
Situations; containing Useful and Practical Information oy th 4 
subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edueg 
tion with a view to particular Occupations. 
By J. C. HUDSON, Esq. 
Author of Plain Directions fur making Wills.” 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
The following Periodical Works, for OCTOBER 1842, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION go 
SHAKSPERE. Part XLVIII. (containing Suaxs» 
Brocraruy, Part [V.) super-royal 5vo, price 2s. 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of Eyq. 
LAND, during the Reign of George IIL, Vart XXIL., super-roy, 
8vo, price 2s. es 
A Re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 
George IL., in quarter volumes, Part XVL., price ds. sitter: 
LONDON, Part XIX., price Ls. Gd. 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 
THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXj, 
(New Series), price 6d. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, 
Part CXV1L., price ls. 6d. 
KNIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE. 


THE MINERAL KINGDOM. Small lsmo, price 
cloth, ls. 


LE 
a 


Pub. 


dd.3 or i 
Also, just published, 

KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Vol. V. Containing —King Henry IV., Vs 
and II.; King Henry V.; and King Henry VI., Part 1. ; w 
tical and Explanatory Notices aud Illustrations. 
price 10s. 

GUIDE to SERVICE.—The COOK. Plain 
and Practical Directions for Cooking and Housekeeping, with up- 
wards of 700 Receipts. Price 3s, sewed; or 3s. 6d. in cloth,— Also, 

LONDON, Vol. Iil., cloth boards, price 
10s. 6d. 

22 Ludgate Street, Sept. 20, 1842. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


The New Historical Romance. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
H E C ZA RI 
An Historical Romance of the Court of Russia. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND, 
Also, just ready, 
The NABOB at HOME; or, the Return to 
England. By the Author of “ Life in India.” 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street 
In imperial 8vo, price 24s., Vol. I. 
THE CASTLES andABBEYS of 
ENGLAND, 
Edited by Dr. BEATTIE, 
And illustrated with ‘Two Hundred Stee] and Wood Engravings by 
the first artists of the day. 


** The design of this work is admirable, and entitled to unmixed 
approbation.”’— atlas. 


Tilt and Bogue, Flect Street. 


Royal 8vo, Four Plates, and many Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 


ROCEEDINGS of the LONDON 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY, Part VI., containing,— 

On the Action of Lightning-Conductors, by the Secretary —the 
Dissection of a Gymnotus Electricus, by H. Letheby, Esq., A.L.S. 
—Observations on Mr. Walker’s Paper on Lightning: Conductors, 
by W. Snow Harris, Esq. F.R.S., &c.—Mr. Weekes's Ke sister for 
the Summer Quarter ;—and other Papers. 

CHARLES V, WALKER, Hon, Sec. 

5 Cavendish Square, Oct. 1, 1842. 

*,* Published Quarterly by Simpkin and Co. 

All communications for the Society to be addressed to tie 

Secretary. 


12mo, price 3. 6d. bound in roan, Dedicated to the King @/ the 
1ans, 


NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR; con- 
prising, among many other important improvements, 4 

greatly simplified Treatise on the Verb, which is shewn to_have 
only one conjugation. The rules throughout the Grammedt sre 
illustrated by examples drawn from the History of Great Britain 


and Ireland, 

By A. F. GUILLEREZ, 

Professor of the University of France, formerly Principal of au 
Educational Institution in Paris, Author of the French Grammar 
adopted in the Schools of Belgium under the sanction of the Go- 
vernment, &c. 

Translated by E, C. ANDERSON. 
Also, by the same Author, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. bound in roan, 


A Course of Reading, compiled from the 
best modern French Authors, and arranged to be used as Exercises 
on the above Grammar. The extracts, which are critical, descrip- 
tive, and historical, chiefly relate to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


P. Rickard, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London ; 
Philip, Liverpool; Machin, Dublin; Hodgson, belfast; Robert- 
son, Glasgow 3 Lewis Smith, Aberdeen. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





On October 1st will be published, royal 4to, Part I., price Four Shillings, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ARCHITECTURE: 


Consisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the most Remarkable Edifices in the World ; with Archzological and Descriptive 
Notices, by Messrs. JomarD, CuamMPoLLion-FicEeac, LANGLoIs, ALBERT LENotR, Raout Rocuette, L. VAuDoyER, &c. &c. 


TRANSLATED AND REVISED BY MR, F. ARUNDALE, 


EpitEp spy M, JULES GAILHABAUD. 


** UTILE DULCI.” 


Various works of great merit and research have already been given to the world, upon the different branches of the study which this production ts intended to 
geilitate; but most of these have been limited to the illustration of separate styles and periods, and have been published at a price which renders thein unattainable to 


many classes. 


In the present undertaking, on the contrary, it is the wish of the Publishers to shew, in one complete series of Engravings and Descriptions, the progress 


ofarchitectural science, from the rudest efforts of art to the most perfect constructions which ancient and modern times can display; and at the same time, by the lowness 
ofthe price, to render the work accessible to all who can be supposed to take an interest in the subject. 

The Engravings will be found no less remarkable for the delicacy of their execution than for the scrupulous accuracy of the Drawings from which they are produced. 
The Descriptions, written expressly for this work by the most competent Archeologists, will comprise all that can be collected concerning the subjects illustrated, whether 
with respect to religion, history, or art. A Bibliographical List will be added of all that has been published relating to the object described. 


LONDON: F. DIDOT AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


SOLD BY ACKERMANN, STRAND; J. WEALE, HIGH HOLBORN; 








In foolscap Svo, price 3s. 6d. 


HILOMORUS. A Brief Examination of 
the Latin Poems of Sir Tuomas Mork. 
By the Rev. J. H. MARSDEN. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


Philip on Protracted Indigestion, 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


OT * 
TREATISE on PROTRACTED INDI- 
GESTION and its CONSEQUENCES; being the applica- 
tothe Practical Department of Medicine of the Results of an 
loyuiry into the Laws of the Vital Funetions: addressed by the 
Author, on his retirement from the Medical Profession, both to the 
Members of that Profession and to the well-educated Public, par- 
ticularly Parents. 
By A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S.L. and EF. 
Fellow of the Royal Colleges of Physicians of London and 
Edinburgh, &c. 


Frederick the Great. 
Parts I. to III., price 1s., to be continued Monthly, 
HE HWISTORY of FREDERICK 
GREAT. Translated from the German of Kucier, 
By EDWARD A. MORIARTY, A.B. 
Very neatly printed in super-royal octavo, and will be illustrated 


nearly Four Hundred spirited Engravings, in the first style of 
German art, by Adolph Menzel. 


** The Trade may be supplied with Shewboards on application. 


the 


london: George Virtue; and sold by all Booksellers. 





The Sketcher’s Guide. 
Price Sixteen Shillings, 
HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; a light and 
_portable Apparatus for drawing Landscape and other Out- 
ines in Perspeetive, without Elementary Knowledge; to which is 
uied, a Compendium of the Rules of Perspective and Effect. 
By W. F. ELLIOT, Esq. 
london: Published by S. and J. Fuller, at their Temple of Fancy 
and Artist Repository, 34 Rathbone Place, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


7 7 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
SOAP. so long celet d for imp retains its supe- 
tunty as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
peesing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
wth Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
fred without angular corners. 

, Hevonin's Preservative TooTn-Powper, an effectual preparation 

* beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
‘althy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
¢the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
“polish and colour. 

Hevorte’s Morning is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
Sistances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
‘ating also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
sovth where the Hair is failing. 

Hexpaiz's Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

luroven ScoweRtne Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

ery MARKINo Unk, for Linen, to be used without preparation 

a bottle, 











ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 

PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 

this long-celeb d Establish t, informs the public that 

‘tis Beer, 0 strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
Wthe Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street, 








CLERGYMAN for many years accus- 

_tomed to prepare a few private Pupils for their several 
stations in life, wishes to add another to the four or five now with 
him. —Any Letter addressed to the Rev. D. D., to the care of Mr. 
West, St. James's Street, London, will reach him in the country. 





. ~ . r + 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG 

L . GENTLEMEN.—A Married Lady, residing about forty 
miles from London, close to a station on the Great Western Railroad, 
and who has for many years possessed the esteem and patronage of 
many distinguished persons, wishes to increase her number of Pupils 
from twenty to twenty-five. The Classics are taught by a Clergyman ; 
and the young Gentlemen are carefully prepared for Eton and other 
Public Schools; and besides the strictest attention to their moral and 
religious duties, they enjoy all the comforts and refinements of home. 


Application to be made to Mrs. Bradley, Forbury Green, Reading. 


oT EV > 
M?°s LEY’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— 
These Pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
Drattsmen and for writing on parchment; they far surpass the quill 
or any other pens for these purposes. To Law Draftsmen and others, 
»id writing is essential, they are invaluable. They are 
apted for writing archment ; t 
enabling them to write freely where all 
They have undergone a severe trial in some of the 
public offices, and have met with the most unqualified success and 
approbation, of the lega! profession, as well as to mer- 
cantile men, these Pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as 
they do ease in writing with economy and durability. 
These and likewise Mosley’s other Pens to be had of all Stationers 
and respectable Pen-dealers throughout the kingdom, and wholesale 
at No. 8 Hatton Garden. 





Observe that every Pen is stamped ‘ Richard Mosley and Co.” 


ONG EVENINGS.—One of the greatest 
luxuries of the dinner or work-table is a brilliant and unfad- 
ing Light. This may be obtained for little more than One Farthing 
per Hour by YOUNG'S PATENT OXYDATOR, applicable to the 
Burner of any Lamp in present use. By this simple, yet scientific 
instrument, the light of common Oil is rendered more brilliant than 
that of the finest Sperm, all smoke and effluvia destroyed, and the 
expense and delay of lamp alterations avoided, The whole cost, 5s. 
The Public are invited to inspect this perfect lamp-wonder in opera- 
tion daily, at the Central Depot, 14 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


SMITH and CO., Lamp Manufacturers and Oil Merchants, Agents 
for the Patent. The Trade supplied, Country Agents wanted. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8 59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 

Tuomas Farncomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Witiiam Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Low Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000/., the assured have 
the security of the Company’s income of upwards of 50,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available securities, of consider- 
ably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in eflect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate an 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect or a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to Assure 1001. 


For Five Years. | For Seven Years. | 





Term of Life. 





£103 | #1 7 | 1 1 
i» 1 1 19 Ww 
2 sa 1 | 47 
16 nN | 1 0 19 3 
31 5 | 3 0 Ww 


In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

R Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

E. BATES, Res. Director. 


A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





yy sees LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Orfice—49 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Capital, 500,000/, ; 10,000 Shares, 50/. each; Deposit, 5/. each Share. 


This Society is established for the Assurance of Lives upon prin- 

ciples combining economy with perfect security, 
. Directors. 

Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. | Edmund Lucas, Esq. 
‘Thomas Somers Cocas, jun, Esq. | George Kennet Poilock, Esq. 
George Henry Drew, Esq. | James Lys Seager, Esq. 
William Evans, Es¢ | John Bazley White, Esq. 
William Freemai | Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Henry Wrench, Esq. 
James Hunt, Esq. 


Es q: 


Trustees—William Whateley, Esq.; L. C. Humfrey, Esq. 

jeorge Drew, Esq. 

Auditors—Ormus Biddulph, Esq. ; John Freeman, Esq. ; John 

azley White, jun., Esq. . 

Consulting Counsel—William Paze Wood, Esq. 
Conveyancing Counsel—Samucl Jay, Esq. 
Physician—William Richard Basham, Esq. M.D., 17 Chester Stieet, 

jrosvenor Place. 

Surgeons—Alfred Leggatt, Esy.; George David Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross. 
Solicitors—Messrs.J. L. Bicknell andJ.C. Lethbridge, 25 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 

Table of Premiums to assure 1001. for the whole term of life, 
Age. Annual Prem. | Age. | Annual Prem. Age. 

; & 8 a. | Ze dd. 


Annual Prem. 

£ s. 4 
ll vo | 50 | 4 3 8 
1 6 |) 55 | £2 & 
1 || w | 61 3 


i 
3s 


| 
$11 || 
} 2 48 


9 
4 | 38 9 





The object of this Society is to afford to the Assured all the bene- 
fits of Life Assurance, at a great reduction in the rates of Pre- 
mium. For example: A person aged thirty may with this Society 
assure his life for 500/. by the annuai payment of 11/. 3s. 4d., which 
in a Society where the Bonus is held out as a main inducement, 
would cost him 131. 7s. 4d.. or ther words, turthe same annual 

remium he could at this Office assure very nearly 60:., whereby 
he derives AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS OF 1l00/, 

All particulars as to Shares, Loans, Assurances, &c. may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary; and, if required, for- 
warded to the country. 

Parties in the country eligible for undertaking Agencies are 
requested to apply. 

A very liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 

EDW. T. RICHARDSON, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY. 
No. 18 King William Street, City. 
Trustees, 
Sir James Duxr, Alderman, M.P., Chairman. 
Bens. Hawks, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Benjamin Barnard, Fsq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—John Curtis, Esq., 80 Basinghall Street. 


The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer such 
vensanelae advantages as may suit his particular views. Thus, par- 
ties assuring the Lives of others, may make their Policies secure, not- 
withstanding the Life assured may go out of the limits of Europe 
without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained, Credit of half the Premiums for the first five years 
allowed on Policies effected for the whole term of life. Parties who 
have been assured for five years, will be allowed to borrow on the 
security of their Policies, a sum equal to one half the Premiums 
paid less that for the first year. Advances are made to parties 
assured in the office, on real or undoubted personal security, for 
terms not exceeding three years, repayable by instalments. Pre- 
miums moderate. Participation in Profits, 


Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the office, 
or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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Bnibersity Hite Assurance Society, 


(ESTABLISHED 1825,) 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
24 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 


ASSURANCES may be effected on the lives of all Persons whose names are, or have been, 
period, however short, on the Books or Boards of any College or Hall, at Oxrorp or CAMBRIDGE. 

Assurances may be effected on the lives of such Persons against the lives of any Persons whatsoever. 

A Division of Prorits is made every five years, and very nearly nine-tenths appropriated to the Assured, 


either by a proportionate diminution of Premium, by an increase in the amount of the Policy, or by a present 
payment of the value in money, at the option of the Party. 


during any 


The Society will be always ready to purchase from the Party in possession any unexpired Policy, or the 
Additions thereon; or to lend the present value of both at interest, on the deposit of the Policy with the Society. 


Directors. 


Henry HAtiam, Esq. 

Sir R. H. Ines, Bart., M.P. 
Sir G. A. Lewin. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Maute. 


Francis Bartow, Esq. 
The Rev. W. F. Baytay. 
Epwarkp Buutuer, Esq., M.P. 
Ven. Archdeacon Burney, D.D. 
The Rev. ARTHUR DRUMMoND. J. H. MERIVALE, Esq. 
Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bait., The AtroRNEY-GENERAL. 

P. The Rev. Joun SLeatu, D.D. 


The Right Hon. Sir L. SuapWELu, 
Vice-Chancellor, 

A. J. Vary, Esq. 

Ropert WILttams, M.D. 

The Hon. James 8S. WortLey. 

Joun Wray, Esq. 


Trustees. 


The Right Hon. Sir L. Suapwett, Vice- 
Chancellor. 
Sir R. H. Incuis, Bart, M.P. 


Auditors.—J. A. OGLE, M.D.; Mr. Professor PryME. 
Physicians—RoBert WiiLtiaMs, M.D.; Taomas Watson, M.D. 
Corresponding Directors—Rev. J. W. Hucues, M.A., Oxford; H. Guxnxine, Esq., M.A., Cambrid 
Solicitor.—WiLt1am Ricuarpson, Esq., M.A. Bankers.— Messrs, DruMMOND. 
Seeretary and Actuary.—Mr. CHARLES M. WILLIcu. 


The Right Hon. Lord Viscount CANTERBURY. 
Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., M.P. 
Henry HAutay, Esq. 


re 
se 


TABLE shewing the Addition to be made to each sum of 10002. assured by the UNtversity Live AssURANCE 
SociEty, when it shall become a claim, provided the Policy shall have existed five or more years, and six or 
more payments shall have been made. 





- 
Addition 
made 
in 1830. 


Addition 
made 
in 1835. 


Addition 
made 
in 1840. 


|| Number of years completed, and number 


Date of Assurance. “ 
of payments made. 


Total. 


£300 | After 15 
280 14 
260 
240 
220 
200 
180 
160 
140 
120 
100 

80 
60 
40 
20 








£100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
200 
180 
160 
140 
120 
100 
80 
60 
40 
20 


Before Ist June, 1826 
| 182 


A 


years, and 16 payments. 
15 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 





PITTI III itiss 


PITTI tes 























The present value of the above sums, payable in money, amount on an average to more than 25 per cent of the 
premiums paid for the respective periods. 

In the event of death before the next Division of Profits in 1845, 
added for each year after 1840. 


z By the above Table, and according to a Resolution passed at the Annual General Court, held 17th June, 1840, 
it will be seen that all Policies granted by the Society, for the whole duration of life, will in future be allowed to 
share at each Division of Profit, in proportion to the duration of the Policy in the preceding five years. 

Proposals for A to be addressed to the Secretary, or to John Wray, 
24 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London; or to the Corresponding Directors, 
H. Gunning, Esq. Cambridge, from whom Proposals may be obtained. 


*,* Personal appearance at the Office is not required, except in particular cases. 


one and a half per cent per annum will be 





Esq. Chairman of the Committee, 
the Rev. J. W. Hughes, Oxford, or 


Persons assured in this Office for the whole period of life may go by sea, during peace, without oblaining 
a License or paying an extra Premium, from any part of Europe to any other part of Europe. 


Published by Longman and Co., price 1s. each, 


P ws ANNUAL SUPPLEMENT to the TITHE-COMMUTATION TABLES 
or . 


WILLICH’S INCOME-TAX TABLES; shewing.at Sight the Amount of Duty payable. 


= as ——— 
ORPORATION of the LON Dox 


ASSURANCE, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCEs, 

Offices—19 Birchin Lane, Cornhill; and 10 Re: ent Stree 

John Clark Powell, Esq., Governor. ? , 

Abel Chapman, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq., Depuly-Governor, 

Directors, 

James Dowie, Esq. | John Furse, Esq. 

Robert Allen, Esq. | Edwin Gower, Esq. 

John A. Arbuthnot, Esq. | Edwa arnage, Esq, 

George Barnes, Esq. ci A 

Henry Blanshard, Fsq. 

John Watson Borradaile, Esq. 

Edward Burmester, Esq. 

Henry Cayley, Esq. 

Aaron Chapman, Esq. M.P. 

Robert Cotesworth, Esq. 

John Dettell, Esq. 

Richard Drew, Esq. “ 

Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation have t\y 
choice of two plans. 

The one entitling them to an annual Abatement of Premium afer 
five years’ payment. 

The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 

The leading features which distinguish the first of these plar 
from those of other Life Assurance Offices, are— 

of the Corp ion for the full payment of » 
Sums assured: 
Annual abatements of Premium, commencing after {ull ; 
years’ payments: C 
Total absence of Partnership of any kind whatever. 
Absolute exemption from the possibility of being called upon to 
contribute towards making good any losses : * 
And freedom from all charges of management. 

The abatement of Premium for the year 1812, on Policies of fir 
years’ standing, under the first of the above plans, was Al. 2s. 5 F 
cent. 

It may be here sufficient to state, as an example, that, under the aleve 
system, a person having ¢ffected a Policy on or before the Ust Janwiry, 
1831, at ax annual Premium of 1001, had, on the Ist of January, iste, 
only the sum of 551.178. 7d. to pay as that year’s premium. ~ 

The future annual abatement must vary according to the success of 
this branch of the Corporation's business. 

In the Fire Department Assurances are effected at the lowet 
rates. 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where Pro- 
spectuses and every information may be obtained. 

Angel Payton Pue.ps, Esq., Superintendent of the Office in Regent 
Street. 





JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


4 New Bank Buildings, Lothbury ; and 10 Pall Mall East. 
Established 1809.—Protecting Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
London Board, 
Sir Petre Lavnin, Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis WanpeEn, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Physician—Joun Wenstxn, M.D., 56 Grosvenor Street. 
Extract from Table of increasing Premiums to insure 100, 


~ aes, 5, | aue™; | Age 25, | Arges, Age 3. Age 4. | Agesv.. 
£016 2/018 2]1 0 911 3 9f1 7 4[1ilwi249 
JOHN KING, Actuary, 





. r 7 vOTT 
{ NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol , Furl Somers 
Earl of Courtown | ord Viseount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
H. De Casrxo, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. Mai 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. 
E. Lennox Boyd, fitg., Assist. 
Resident 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834. 
In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2. per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policics, to those parties who hal 
insured with Profits. 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 
and only a moiety need be paid for the first five ycars, where the 
Insurance is for life. 
‘he amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst December 1840, is as 
follows :— 
Sum Assured. 
£1 


e, Esq. 
| F. H. Thomson, Esq. 


Time Assured. 
° & Years 10 Months . 
000 8. «64 Years . ° . 

1000, =.) 3 Years ° e 60 0 

10002 =.) Year ./ 20 «(0 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, all Mall, Lendon. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Office daily, about half-past Two o’Clock. 


Sum added to Policy. 
1367. 12s. 4d. 





Printed by Charles Robson, ef Mada Cottage, Conley Road, Nort! 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clareudon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Ron, Stoke Newingion, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter L 

the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scr’ 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George 

over Square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Literary Gazet 
Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the suid 
County, on Saturday, Sept. 24, 184%. 





Az. 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 151 Broadway 





